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LONGFELLOW’S LAST POEM. 


The Atlantic for May contains the last poem which Mr. Longfellow 
wrote, the revised proofs of which were read by him but afew days before 
his death, The poem is entitled “ Mad River, in the White Mountains,” 
and represents a colloquy between a traveler and the river, the traveler 
seeking to learn the river's song, and to know the reason for its hurry. 


The Traveler asks : 


Why dost thou wildly rush and roar, 
Mad River, O Mad River ? 

Wilt thou not pause and cease to pour 

Thy hurrying, headlong waters o’er 
This rocky shelf forever ? 


What secret trouble stirs thy breast ? 
Why all this fret and flurry ? 
Dost thou not know that what is best 
In this too restless world is rest 

From overwork and worry ? 


The River’s answer is thus expressed : 


A brooklet nameless and unknown 
Was Lat first, resembling 

A little child, that all alone 

Comes venturing down the stairs of stone, 
Irresolute and trembling. 


Later, by wayward fancies led, 

For the wide world I panted; 
Out of the forest dark and dread 
Across the open fields I fled, 

Like one pursued and haunted. 


I tossed my arms, I sang aloud, 
My voice exultant blending 
With thunder from the passing cloud, 
The wind, the forest bent and bowed, 
The rush of rain descending. 


I heard the distant ocean call, 
Imploring and entreating; 
Drawn onward o’er this rocky wall 
I plunged, and the loud waterfall 

Made answer to the greeting. 


And now, beset with many ills, 
A toilsome life I follow: 
Compelled to carry from the hills 
These logs to the impatient mills 

Below there in the hollow. 


Yet something ever cheers and charms 
The rudeness of my labors; 

Daily I water with these arms 

The cattle of a hundred farms, 
And have the birds for neighbors. 


Men call me Mad, and well they may, 
When, full of rage and trouble, 

I burst my banks of sand and clay, 

And sweep the wooden bridge away, 
Like withered reeds or stubble. 


Now go and write the little rhyme, 
As of thine own creating. 
Thou seest the day is past its prime; 
I can no — 1 waste my time; 
The mills are tired of waiting. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A ox A Curse ?—Before urging the indis- 
criminate extension of a cast-iron law of compulsory 
education, it may be well to look at the dark side of its 
working as presented by Supt. Harrington of New Bed- 
ford, Mass. In speaking of its operation, he says, “ this 
law (in Massachusetts) has no qualifications, no excep- 


tions, no alternatives; and in its excessive stringency 


it becomes, in some details, both unjust and inhuman. 
Of the hundreds of families whose children seek em- 
ployment, a certain per cent. are in the very dregs of 
poverty and misery. They need the labor of one or 
more of those children for the supply of the barest 


necessaries of life. Yet the law turns a deaf ear to the 
pleadings of misery, and virtually says, Let the chil- 
dren and their parents starve, if nobody comes forward 
to help them, if only the children go to school. Did it 
ever occur to the legislators to ask themselves whether 
much profitable word-knowledge can be put into the 


head when the back is naked and the stomach empty ?” 
These words are well worth weighing, for it is practical 
experience that thus speaks. It is truly a problem of 
= age,—disagreeable to both educator and manu- 
acturer. 


Crammine.— How painful and pitiful is the daily 
spectacle of some graduate of our schools, soaked with 


lessons, who cannot put a none into words or a pur- 
oo into execution,” says Gov. Long; and this in Massa- 
chusetts ! 


Srupy CAN BE MADE A PLEASURE(?)—Commenting 
on the theorists who hold this Platonic view, and whom 
the eminent Prof. Payn designates as modern Utopists, 
M. Martin, in Les Doctrines Pedagogegues Grees, re- 
marks: “ The ideal of instruction would be to make it 
always agreeable without affecting its quality. But do 
not cherish such an illusion. To make such a thing 
possible it would be necessary to find teachers too per- 
fect, pupils too docile, studies too easy. Life has in re- 
serve for the young a multitude of hard and repugnant 
tasks. It is necessary that they know this from the 


first, and that even at school they should feel the neces- 
sity of overcoming by their own energy the resistance 
they will find in men and things, and in ideas.” He 
evident has not found this life a playground. 


Tue New Epvucation with A VENGEANCE.—Not- 
withstanding the long list of youthful characteristics 
that teachers are now urged to put in practice for the 
purposes of child-education, a bright little contemporary 
in a big State, the Teras School Journal, would have 
educators utilize that preéminent characteristic of boy- 
hood, destructiveness. It argues that “the destructive- 


ness of the child, when properly directed, becomes in 
tLe pupil analysis.” It evidently believes in the old 
adage that “the most mischievous boy makes the 
brightest scholar.” 


Tue “Gaupy Bausie” or “Arr Epucation.”— 
Thus the artist, S. R. Koehler, characterizes the high- 
sounding titles of some of our “Art” schools. He prays 
against their extension. What we need at the present 
moment is, he says, “the discouragement rather than 
the encouragement of art study. Discowragement, that 
is to say (by raising the standard and tightening the 
discipline of our art schools), to those who would take 
up art from necessity or indolence only, as an easy and 
genteel occupation, and who, having no calling, can have 
no hope. There is nothing left for them to do but to 
turn round and teach, and as each incompetent teaches 


several others, every one of whom is in turn compelled 
to do the same thing, it is quite evident that the curse 
must spread in ever-widening circles.” Another un- 
believer in the blessings of evolution. 


OnE QUALIFICATION.—We are often told that a man 
may know too much to teach, and often hear that a 
teacher whose studies are but a little in advance of his 


upils has made a brilliant success, Why is this? 
DUCATION says, because “a teacher cannot know how 
to teach unless he knows how to learn.” 


Dogs our Fait ?—Though the 
time has gone by when teachers supposed that science 
could be taught merely from books, and notwithstanding 
that all now are presumed to acknowledge that it must 
be learned by actual seeing, working, and thinking on 
the part of the pupil, yet satisfactory results still seem far 
from being reached. Much of the experimenting and 
dissection of our science-schools, however well it may 
serve some of the lower ends of science-teaching, seems 
to fall infinitely short of its nobler aims. Principal Daw- 


son, the eminent scientist and president of the American 


Association for the Advancement of Science, suggests 
two reasons for this apparent failure : First, because even 
these new methods may be carried out in a spirit too 
mechanical and selfish; and second, as no education 
worthy of the name can overlook the religious instincts 
of man, it is a fatal defect in our science-teaching 
when it runs counter to spiritual truths and interests. 
“Science-education must be prepared to regard nature 


as a revelation of the infinite Creative Mind, in the evo- 
lution of His great plans, else it will become less than 
nothing and mere vanity.” However science-teaching 
may seem to fall short of this ideal, it should certain] 
keep in view the orderly, symmetrical evolution of all 
the higher tendencies. 


CULTIVATION. 


BY N. A. CALKINS, NEW YORK OITY, 


Our power of observation may be cultivated by atten- 
tively observing likeness and unlikeness, or resemblances 
and differences, in whatever comes within the range of 
the senses. It is by such an exercise of the senses 
as will impart to them activity, acuteness, accuracy, 
facility, and strength that the desired cultivation 
must be accomplished. Appropriate exercises of the 
organs of sense will add these qualities to the several 
powers of the mind; and this addition of more 
activity and strength to the mind by experience con- 
stitutes that which is understood by the terms develop- 
ment, cultivation, education. As the elements of thought 
are multiplied by observation, ideas are more and more 
readily formed; and thus the more we learn correctly, 
the more easily can we acquire additional knowledge. 

Observation is not a faculty of the mind, but rather 
a common term used to express the results of the action 
of several mental powers, prominent among which are 
those of perceptiveness, conception, and attention. The 
act of observing springs from the natural desire to 
know. This act, in turn, reacts on that desire, stim- 
ulating it and increasing the power of observation. A 
child, whose powers of mental acquisition have been 
properly exercised, will acquire the habit of observation, 
and thus increase his ability to gain knowledge. 

To observe is not merely to see, and hear, and feel, 
but to see, and hear, and feel with such attention as to 
percieve clearly and accurately. The more the observa- 
tion is thus employed, the more will be brought into 
the view of the mind by sensations and perceptions. 

Observation should first be employed upon those 
qualities which act directly upon the senses; since the 
more these are noticed, and the more ideas of them are 
associated together, the better will be laid the founda- 
tion for future knowledge. In the works of nature 
there is much more to excite the observation of chil- 
dren, as well as much more that can be made the sub- 
jects of pleasing instruction, than in the works of art; 
but the judicious instructor will not be at a loss to find 
numerous objects within doors, as well as without, to 
thus aid in the process of mental culture, especially 
such as will stimulate the mind to a careful observation 
of nature. 

The habit of observation depends, in part, upon the 
general culture of the mind, especially upon the asso- 
ciated thoughts and feelings connected with external 
objects. Sensations often repeated, without being per- 


noble powers lie dormant from want of exercise. 

Those who have been engaged in the business of ed- 
ucation well know the different degrees of accuracy and 
quickness of olservation that are found in children, 
and also how important it is, for progress in intellectual 
culture, that this habit should be early formed. Child- 
hood is the period of observation, and it should then be 
made a primary object in training. Observation is of 


HABIT OF OBSERVATION.—MEANS FOR ITS 
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essential value in every branch of education, and in 
every?department of life. The successful acquisition of 
every science depending upon experiment, —indeed, the 
acquisition of knowledge of every kind which {depends 
upon the exercise of the perceptive faculties, the culti- 
tion of taste, information relating to the common con- 
cerns of life, and even the civilities of society,—require 
‘a constant exercise of this habit. 


So long as the observation of a child does not rest 
merely with the immediate objects of perception, but 
continues to connect them with that information which 
the instructor communicates, or which has been derived 
from past observation, it is very usefully employed. 
Whatever method is found to invigorate and render 
the powers of obgervation more accurate should be 
frequently employed. Till the understanding has 
made considerable progress, this should be a leading 
object in intellectual culture; and in every period 
of it the habit should be frequently brought into 
use. By a proper exercise of it the memory and judg- 
ment are directly cultivated ; and, while it strengthens 
and rouses the energy of the mind, it furnishes it with 
some of the most serviceable materials for the under- 
standing. 

Exercises for the culture of observation in young 
children should be limited to a few minutes at one 
time; but these may be gradually lengthened as the 
children acquire greater command over their attentions, 
and manifest a greater desire for information. Many 
objects should, at first, be offered successively to their 
notice, because the immaturity of their minds does not 
permit a minute investigation of each ; and attention 
can then be kept up only by variety and novelty. As 
their powers of observation increase by exercise, the 
subjects for consideration may be gradually diminished, 
until one may suffice fora single lesson. When ad- 
vancement has been made, they may be required to 


attend more closely to a single object for a greater 


length of time, and thus attain more thoroughness of 
information. But let it never be forgotten that long 
confinement and protracted application to one subject 
should be carefully avoided with young children. 
There should be no gloom, no misery, associated with 
the first intellectual exertions. Happiness is the priv- 
ilege of childhood. 


THE TEACHER OUT OF SCHOOL. 


BY MISS ELLEN A. FOLGER, CONCORD, N. E. 


Many people think teachers have an easy time, for 
they only work six hours a day and have long vaca- 
tions.” If this were true they would work few hours, 
but their duties for the day are not over when the 
school-house door is locked. The lessons for the next 
day must be looked over, and, in many instances, much 
time and study is required to be fully prepared to teach 
them. Suppose we have a class in history studying the 
Revolution. The last magazine has an article relating 
to the subject. It is too long to be read entire to the 
class, so we must read it and select extracts to be read, 
or else make ourselves so familiar with it that we can 
give it condensed to the class. Does some one say, “ All 
this is unnecessary”? If we teach text-books, that is 
true; but if we teach subjects, we need to be full of our 
subject, and to be able to tell the class something out- 
side of the book. No one who has not experienced it 
can realize how pleasant it is to know the subject under 
consideration so well that reference to the text-book dur- 
ing recitation-time is seldom necessary. Why shouldn’t 
we know the lesson as well as we expect our pupils to 
know it? Only recently I was told of a teacher who 
did not know whether her class were reciting right or 
wrong if she took her eyes off the text-book. Or, sup- 
pose we are coming to Division of Fractions soon; we 
want something for an explanation. Perhaps we find 
just what we want in the text-book; or, if not, we must 
look over other explanations till we find something just 
right. If the morrow’s lesson needs test-examples, some 
time is required to select or invent them. 

Not only ought we to know the subject under consid- 
eration, but we need to decide upon the manner of con- 
ducting the recitation. We are too apt to conduct rec- 
itations in nearly the same way; sometimes, I fear, 


without a definite idea of what we wish{to’accomplish, 
and how to accomplish it. A few moments’ thought 
given beforehand to a plan will often save much time in 
the class-room. But, supposing our lessons arejall pre- 
pared for the next day: is not our labor now at an end ? 
Oh, no! we have a pile of written examinations, to cor- 
rect and mark. ‘That uses up most of the time till the 
next session, and then something else comes up. And 
Saturday we have rank to make out, some compositions 
to correct, or questions to prepare for the next written 
examination. The things mentioned do not take all of 
our time, however; though if they did, and advanced 
our pupils’ interests, we would willingly spend it thus. 

But, while ever watchful for our pupils’ interests, we 
must not forget ourown. We need fresh air after being 
shut up in the school-room, and exercise of some kind 
we must have. I know one teacher who takes her ex- 
ercise riding horseback. It costs a good deal, but it is 
as cheap as doctors’ bills, and much more agreeable 
medicine. For two seasons past I have had a rough 
boat on a small pond half a mile off, and several times 
a week have spent an hour or two boating. I have 
much enjoyed the exercise, and also the stillness, un- 
broken except by the song of birds or plash of oars. It 
was a rest alike to body and mind. I am confident that 
my rowing and tramps in the woods, last spring, saved 
me from a fit of sickness. It is not so pleasant to walk 
merely for exercise as when we have an object. Some 
of us, a few months since, organized a Natural Science 
Club, having in view both pleasure and profit. As long 
as the flowers lasted we studied botany. We enjoyed 
our walks in the woods hugely, and some of our num- 
ber who had been studying botany for years said they 
learned a great deal. Now we are studying mineralogy. 
It seems to me that in no department are teachers more 
deficient than in natural science. How many of us 
know how different birds build their nests? How 
many can tell any common bird by its song? How 
many can distinguish trees when their leaves are off ? 
How many know what kinds of minerals and flowers 
are found in our vicinity ? Especially do we need out- 
door exercise in winter. A brisk walk in the frosty air 
will make our blood tingle, and fortunate are they who 
can skate. “ But exercise takes time,” you say. Yes, 
but the time is not lost. Our happiness, and even suc- 
cess, is affected very much by our health; it is one of 
our first duties to keep that good. 

Some teachers spend many hours worrying. They 
are afraid their pupils will not pass a good examination ; 
or, what if X, Y, or Z should be put on the school com- 
mittee. Some one has said, Two things a man should 
never fret about, — what he can help, and what he can- 
not help.” Worrying does no good, but only makes us 
miserable. Many teachers are overworked; many more 
overwork themselves. Many try to do too much in a 
short time. When we are teaching we ought not to sit 
up nights sewing till one o'clock, or, indeed, till ten. 
To be sure we must have clothes; but I think itis more 
sensible to hire them made than to make ourselves sick 
or miserable by overdoing. And this is true not only 
in term-time, but also in vacation. Some teachers work 
so hard in vacation that they are hardly able to begin 
the term. They may say they cannot afford to do 
otherwise. I know better, for these very ones will dress 
in as costly and much-trimmed clothes as any one. It 
seems more sensible to have cheaper and less-trimmed 
clothes and better health. 

Most teachers sleep too little. This is principally on 
account of thoughtlessness. From the very nature of 
our work we need more sleep and recreation than those 
who work merely with their hands. Nearly all need 
eight hours sleep, and ten is better. I know a teacher 
who for years slept seven hours, or less, a day. Then 
she broke down ; and she told me that one great reason 
for her breaking down was her loss of sleep. She was 
then trying to make up the loss, and went to bed at 
eight and remained there till eight the next morning. 
She did not always sleep all the twelve hours, but at 
least she was resting. If we can’t take proper rest in 
term-time, we should be careful to take it in vacation. 
There are many things we want to do then, but we can’t 
do everything, and we must rest, even if we do seem 
lazy. But there is so much to learn, I must study 


during vacation,“ some ambitious teacher says, That 
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depends entirely upon circumstances. If a teacher fin- 
ishes the school-year exhausted, it is wrong, almost sui- 
cidal, for her to study, until her weary brain and nerves 
are rested. Vacation ought to give us a renewal of 
strength and brain and nerve-power. 

Perhaps, however, there are as many teachers who 
spend their spare time with no profit to themselves, 
either physically or mentally, as there are who overdo. 
We can never stand still intellectually ; we either ad- 
vance or go back. Many teachers have no settled plan 
for reading or study, and drift aimlessly from one thing 
to another. A well-considered plan will help us much 
in cultivating ourselves. It is very easy to get into a rut, 
knowing just what we teach, and very little more. 
There are several ways of avoiding this. One is to take 
a good educational paper and read it, — not only the 
parts which relate to our especial work, but also that 
which relates to that of others. We should have a 
broad view of education, and not narrow our ideas into 
one channel. Besides reading an educational paper, we 
ought to keep ourselves well informed on the great 
questions of the day by reading books and newspapers, 
by traveling, and by visiting factories and other places 
of interest. Many teachers, — who understand the 
branches they teach, — are lamentably deficient in 
knowledge of common things. Traveling with the eyes 
and ears open will do much to supply these deficiencies. 
Those living inland can hardly appreciate the action of 
waves and tides till they have spent some time at the 
seashore and watched the advancing and receding 
waves. Nor do those living in a hilly country imagine 
the appearance of a country where, as far as the eye 
can reach, the land is as flat as a floor. We talk about 
places, but we do not always get correct ideas of them 
till we have seen them. Pictures and books are helpful 
to a certain extent, but we do not know the thing itself 
till we have seen it. For instance, a visit to Plymouth 
or to Bunker Hill will make the pilgrims and the battle 
of Bunker Hill more real to us than pages of description 
could make them. A great deal can be learned by vis- 
iting factories and institutions of various kinds, and the 
knowledge thus obtained will prove very useful. Chil- 
dren are much interested in hearing how a lamp-chim- 
ney is made, how wood is bent, how the blind, or deaf 
and dumb are taught. Short talks on these subjects, 
or others that will suggest themselves, will furnish 
something for the children to write compositions about. 


Not only should we add to our stock of general in- 
formation, but it is well to take some particular branch 
and study that till we are reasonably familiar with it, 
and then take another, but never give up studying. 
Too many of us who are not teaching French or algebra 
let our books lie untouched, and forget the little we 
once knew. In our reading it is well to read some 
children’s magazines and books. I know a noted teacher 
who said she read regularly several children’s magazines 
to keep herself in sympathy with children. We need 
to be acquainted with children’s literature for the same 
reason, and also that we may direct their reading to 
some extent. A pupil of mine, who had been reading 
exciting books, was given a card to the public library, 
and was promised a present if for one year he would 
read nothing but what I recommended. Although 
somewhat acquainted with children’s books, I acknowl- 
edge that I scarcely knew what to advise. 

As a general rule teachers retire too much from soci- 
ety. They need the very change and rest which they 
would find in society. Their world is the school-room 
and books. They need to come in contact with things 
and people. No one needs to understand human nature 
better than the teacher, and mingling with other people 
will cultivate it. We are accustomed to rule, and it is 
well for us occasionally to meet people as equals. If 
we shut ourselves up from every one, we shall grow very 
one-sided in our views. We need to exchange thoughts 
and converse with those wiser than ourselves, or of dif- 
ferent opinions. We have no time, it is true, to go to 
balls and the like, and, if we had, the great excitement 
and late hours would do us harm. Neither ought we 
to attend to other matters to the neglect of our school 
duties. But we do need to attend concerts, lectures, 
etc., and to go occasionally into company. 

We should also find it to our advantage to visit our 


pupils and their parents, They are usually very glad 
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to see us, and oftentimes much trouble is avoided by a 
friendly acquaintance. When teaching in one place, 
whenever I got blue I called on some Irish family, and 
found there was nothing which did me so much good, 
for they always said something comforting, bright, or 
funny. In some cases it is a teacher’s duty to do mis- 
sionary, temperance, or Sunday-school work. Perhaps 
many of us have heard of a teacher in the West who, 
on Sunday, gathered the people of her district into a 
Sunday-school, out of which a church was afterwards 
organized. Not many of us are placed in the same 
position that she was, but we ought to be useful mem- 
bers of society. What we do out of school determines 
in great measure what we are and what we shall do in 


school. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS. 


IV. — TEXT-BOOKS (Con.) 


BY CHARLES F, THWING, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The first English arithmetic was published in Lon- 
don in 1543. Its author was Robert Recorde. It pro- 
posed to teach “the work and practice of arithmetic, 
both in whole numbers and fractions, after a more easy 
and exacter sort than any like hath hitherto been set 
forth.” Other works followed at long intervals. In 1600 
Thomas Hylles published The Art of Vulgar Arithmetic, 
both in Integrals and Fractions ; and thirty-three years 
later Nicholas Hunt issued The Hand-Maid to Arith- 
metic Refined. As was the custom in other studies, 
many of the rules are given in verse. The following 
suggests the method of “ the partition of a shilling into 
its aliquot parts: 

A farthing first findes fortie eight 
An halfepeny hopes for twentie foure, 


Three farthings seekes out 16 streight, 
A peny puts a dozen lower. 


icke dandiprart drewe 8 out deade, 
Twopence took 6 and went his way; 
Tom trip and goe with 4 is fled, 
But goodman grate on 3 doth stay. 


A testeme only 2 doth take, 
Moe parts a shilling can not make.“ 

Hout prescribes the following as “the rule of proof 
by nines ” : 

Adde then upright, reserving every tenne, 
And write the dighits dowe all with thy pen, 
The proofs (for truth I say) 
Is to cast nine away. a 
For the particular sommes and severall 
Reject the nines; likewise from the total 
When figures like in both chance to remaine 
Subtract the lesser from the great, nothing the rest; 
Or ten to borrow, you are ever prest, 
To pay what borrowed was thinke it no paine, 
But honesty redounding to your gaine.” 

It is probable that the earliest schools of New Eng- 
land, as we know many of the later schools, had no 
text-book in arithmetic. If the master possessed one, 
the pupils did not. The four fundamental rules were 
taught orally ; and such examples as would occur in or- 
dinary business were proposed for solution. Among the 
first treatises on arithmetic used in the New England 
schools was the work of James Hodder. It was for 
many years a popular work. A twenty-eighth edition 
was printed in London in 1719. Pike’s Arithmetic 
after an interval appeared, and for a long time held its 
‘ground in many schools. 

Several geographies were in use. Among them were 
Meriton’s, printed in London in 1679, and Eachard’s, 
which was issued in a third edition as early as 1693. 
The following stanzas are from a versified geography of 
the fourteenth century : 

“ This world is delyd (divided), al 
Asia, Affrike, aon 


Wol ye now here of A-si-e, 
How mony londers there inne be ? 


The lond of Macedonie, 
Egypte the lesse and ae a 
Syria, and the land of Judia, 

These ben all in Asta.“ 


In Latin were several text-books. The chief require- 
ment for admission to Harvard College in the seven- 
teenth century was to read Cicero, or “such like clas- 


sical author extempore, and to “make and speak true|¥ 


Latin in verse and prose.” Latin text-books were, 
therefore, probably more numerous than any other. 
Among them were the works of John Brinsley, and the 
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Accidence of Ezekiel Cheever, the most famous teacher 
of New England’s first century. Cheever’s book re- 
mained in use for more than a hundred years. It is 
clear and comprehensive in its exhibition of the prin- 
cipal rules and forms of the language. Other books of 
an elementary character, as Hoole’s, printed 1681, fol- 
lowed. The principal Greek grammar was the West- 
minster of 1671. 


METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


We have sought to know the reason of each step 
with the view of wasting as little effort as possible, and 
making it of the most service. Take for example, the 
study of geography. It has been felt for a long time 
that much time is wasted in this branch. The custom 
has been, and is now to some extent, of making it an 
almost daily exercise for nine or more years of the 
course. Undoubtedly much good has been derived 
from the study, but it is a serious question whether the 
good derived is commensurate with the time spent; 
whether it has not been too much a matter of mere de- 
scription or location without such incidents as would 
impress the material facts upon the mind. 

The study of geography should give an interest in 
places and people both near and remote. It should en- 
able the learner not only to read and converse more 
intelligently, but it should broaden his views, and 
strengthen him in his duties as a citizen and member 
of society. To do all this it is not enough to know the 
location of cities, or to name the ranges of mountains, 
or to describe the courses of rivers. Such knowledge 
is good, but given alone or unconnected with events, in- 
dustries or characteristics of the people, is not only dry 
and uninteresting, but easily forgotten and so compara- 
tively profitless. 

A beginning has been made in our schools in this 


ſpranch which I hope will lead to better methods and re- 


sults than have been hitherto attained. In the primary 
schools no books for study are allowed. Natural divisions 
of land and water as they are seen by the children are 
talked about, such as brooks, islands, hills, etc. These 
are pictured on the slate, or formed on the moulding- 
board. Maps of the school-room, school-yard, and sur- 
rounding fields or streets are successively drawn upon 
the slate, giving good ideas of relative distances and of 
scale. Then the town, with its streets, hills, rivers, 
brooks, and ponds is drawn or moulded. This work is 
supplemented by interesting stories and descriptions of 
people and places, all making a good preparation for the 
real study of geography, which begins in the grammar 
grade. 

Here map-drawing is commenced at once, and map- 
questions learned in connection with it. The maps are 
drawn first from copy and afterwards from memory, 
more attention being given to the effort as a basis for 
geographical study than as an artistic performance. It 
is designed to confine the study of geography largely to 
exercises connected with maps drawn by pupils. The 
outline of the State or country is studied by drawing it 
from imitation, noting the bays, headlands, and adjacent 
territory. The surface is indicated by light and dark 
shades, the more important rivers and lakes are drawn, 
and their names learned. From the text or other books 
the pupil ascertains the climate, the natural and arti- 
ficial products, employment and customs of the people, 
and locates upon his map the important cities and towns. 
It will be seen that a natural and suggestive order is 
pursued in such a plan of study, and when the pupil 
comes to recite the same order is carried out. He draws 
on the slate or board such portions of the map as the 
descriptions require or suggest, such descriptions being 
given in regular order from topics assigned. 

All the schools have not yet fully adopted the method 
outlined above, but many are working gradually into it. 
I believe that by this plan, intelligently pursued, as 
much can be learned in two recitations a week as has 
been accomplished in four or five, leaving two or three 
hours a week for reading books of travel or pleasant de- 
scriptions of the countries studied. We have had con- 
siderable of such reading in our schools during the past’ 
ear, and have found it of great value. Not only has it 
improved the art of expression in reading, but it has 
given an interest to the subject, and deepened ag 
sions as no amount of study could.—Supt. Prince, Wal- 


tham, Mass, 


TO SEE THE ROSE. 


BY MARY E. WILKINS. 
Past my window, now the bee 
To the dewy garden goes; 
His sweet true-love came last night, 
And he’s bound to see the Rose. 


After him, the humming-bird 
In his casque of opals goes; 
His dear sister came last night, 
And he’s bound to see the Rose. 


After him, the butterfly 
On his flower-winglets goes; 
One he’s heard of came last night, 
And he’s bound to see the Rose. 


The little Princess Goldilocks, 
After him, a-laughing goes; 

Her old friend arrived last night, 
And she’s bound to see the Rose, 


After her, a pilgrim now, 

Staff in hand, a-thinking goes; 
An old memory’s zeal again, 

And he’s bound to see the Rose. 


SLEEP OF PLANTS. 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 


If plants can be said to sleep in any such way as animals do, 
the inactive dormant state which they majptain during our 
winter approaches more closely to real sleep than any other 
condition which they assume. During sleep animals rest, and 
recover their wonted strength and freshness. So plants, 
during the winter season, recuperate and obtain more favor- 
able conditions for another year’s growth. In our latitude, at 
the approach of winter, the fruit and seeds are matured, the 
leaves fall, the circulation of the sap almost ceases, work stops, 
and at last the plant, or the earth which forms its bed, is cov- 
ered with a blanket of snow, and all is as still in the vegetable 
world around us as in our own homes during the night. 

One of the first signs of the great, spring awakening in the 
vegetable world around us is seen in the swelling buds of trees 
and hardy shrubs, and we cannot fail to notice that in some 
respects trees and shrubs have the advantage of other out-of- 
door plants, in that they can begin to grow where they left off 
on the preceding year; but the biennials have their work to do 
entirely over again every second year; and, if any plants ever 
have reason to feel discouraged, the annuals have reason, since 
they can get ahead only one summer’s growth, and then, as if 
each were a Sisyphus, their work rolls back on them and they 
must begin anew. On the other hand trees and shrubs must 
endure the hardship of standing erect and facing storms and 
cold during their long winter’s sleep, while the biennials during 
their first summer can prepare below the surface of the earth 
those substantial storehouses commonly called roots,—like the 
beets, carrots, turnips, and parsnips,—in which the plant-life 
sleeps during the succeeding winter, ready to work when the 
working-day comes with its sunshine and rain. During the 
second summer, the biennials prepare still smaller and securer 
quarters, and finally go to sleep in their cradle-like seeds, where 
they may sleep for one winter, or many as circumstances 
may determine, the glory of their tall stalks and big leaves 
having departed with the first frost. So, too, the life of the 
annual goes into its seeds every autumn, and these little berths 
find shelter in cracks and holes where they are not exposed to 
dangerous degrees of wet and cold. In the ceaseless round of 
work done by plants during a series of years, there is a period- 
ical season of rest from work by which, in some mysterious 
way, their strength is preserved and increased for another 
season’s work. So far, then, the condition of plants during 
winter resembles the sleep of animals at night, and the summer- 
work of plants is analagous to the work of animals by day. 

But there is another phase of plants, which has been 
called sleep more commonly, and it is based upon their atti- 
tudes at certain seasons of the day or night. For instance, the 
leaves of some plants droop at night; some leaves fold them- 
selves together in a pocket; some twist around on their petioles 
so that their edges stand vertically; and some curl upward; 
but all on the following day take their accustomed daily posi- 
tion. These different positions, some peculiar to the day, 
others to the night, are very interesting, and suggestive of the 
sleeping positions of animals. Dogs, cats, and many other 
quadrupeds, when they go to sleep, curl themselves up and 
assume a position quite different from the waking one. Birds 
go to roost, men recline, and so on; but, in case of animals, 
we must not forget that they are quiet and at rest when they 
sleep; and, with this fact in view, we shall see how slight the 
aralogy is between the so-called sleep of plants and that of 
animals. 

One of the best illustrations of the difference between the 
positions of leaves by day and those by night is found in the 
well-known oxalis, so common as a window plant. By day 
the leaflets are wide-spread; by night they sink downward till 
their under surfaces are in contact, and 
there they remain till the following morn- 
ing, when they seem to wake up and ex- 
pand. Quite as remarkable is the behavior 
of the common red clover at night. Two 
of the leaflets turn on their very short 
petioles and bring their upper faces in 
contact. The third leaflet, which has a 
longer petiole, rises and bends over the other two leaflets, 


forming @ protecting roof (see figure). The under sur- 
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face of the leaf is uppermost, and the petiole has not been 
twisted, as in case of the other two. These movements are 
full of significance. If an observation is made on a clear 
night when there is a considerable deposition of dew, we shall 
notice some remarkable and constant phenomena. In case the 
leaflets succeed in making the movements mentioned above, 
completely, no dew to speak of will be on them; but if they 
fail to arrange themselves in the required position, and leave 
their upper surfaces exposed, those surfaces wil] be found 
wet with dew. This can be verified without much trouble by 
pinning the leaflets to cork or wood iu such a manner that they 


cannot come in contact, 
: (To be continued.) 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, V. H. Questions will be 
answered by mail when stamps for return-postage are inclosed. 


SoLvuTION of Problem 186, similar to one already published, 
received from C. W. von Coeller; also more incorrect solutions 


of Problem 194. 


Mr. Editor :—Please give your method of reducing the fol- 
lowing example: z + 2 = ¥ 4-+ (64a + 2). A. E M. 

[We have mislaid our method of reducing such equations as 
the above. Will gome one supply the solution ?—Ep.] 


— — 


SOLUTIONS. 


ANOTHER DEMONSTRATION OF Evuciip’s 47TH.—Let ABC 
be a right triangle, the right angle at A. Construct the 
squares ACDE, ABGF, and BCKH. Draw AD, AG, AH, 
and AK; also, AL perpendicular to KH. Extend AC to M 
to meet the perpendicular KM ; also extend AB to N to meet 
the perpendicular HN. Then, AACK = CL, because = 
altitude and bases. MKC = ABC, because KC = CB, and 
angle MCK= angle ABC; . MK = AC, A ACK 
AADC, ADC = CL, and AD=CL. In like manner BF 
may be proved = BL, etc. . 

Cor. The points D, A, and G are in the same straight line. 

[We have mislaid the address of the author of this demon- 
stration. Will give credit if he will report.—Ep. ] 


Propiem 188— In any quadrilateral inscribe two oer 


lent parallelograms. 
Let ABCY be the quadrilateral. Draw the diagonals AC 


and BY intersecting at T. Divide each side into three equal 
parts by the points (taken in their order from A toward B), 
D and Hon the side AB, R and G on BC, Fand J on CY, 
and Jand Eon YA. Join lJ, EF, DG, and HE, intersecting 
BY in Q, S, R, and P, respectively. Also draw EO intersect- 
ing AC at X, 1H intersecting lines already drawn at M, V, 
and L, JK with the intersections V, U, and O, and FG inter- 
secting AC at W. Then we have two inscribed parallelograms, 
—DEFG and HIJK, — parallelograms because the lines DE, 
GF, HI, and KJ are each parallel to the diagonal BY ; and 
the lines DG, EF, IJ, and HK are parallel to the diagonal AC. 
DE is parallel to BY, because in the triangle ABY, DE di- 
vides the lines AB and AY proportionally. All the others 
can be proven in the same way. DEFG and HIJK have 
LMNO in common. DLVX = HLR, because DX = HL, 
and DL = HP. They are equal, because the triangles ADX 
= DHL, their angles being respectively equal, and side AD of 
the one equals DH of the other by construction. In same 
way we can prove X EMV = MIQS, QJNS= NFWU, UWGO 
= OKPR. By adding these, we find the sum of DEML and 
NFGO equivalent to the sum of Mes and HLRP. Add to 
each of these sums LMNO, and we have DEFG equivalent to 
HIJK, which was to be proven. 


Cape Girardeau, Mo, W. T. Carrineton. 


ProsLemM 189.—Prove that the sums of the opposite sides of 
a quadrilateral eireumserbed about a circle are equal. 

Let the tangents formed by the sides be represented in order 
by a, b, o, p, d, c, n, m. Then (Legendre’s Geometry, Book 
III., Problem 14): 

5 Tangent a= tangent m. 
66 46 2 
64 d = “es p 
a+b+c+d=m+n+o0+p 
MaTH. GOTTESLEBEN. 


PRosLEM 197.—The distances from a point within an equi- 
lateral triangle to the vertices of the angles are 20, 29, and 30. 
Required the sides of the triangle. S8. J. Lex. 


S. J. Lex” will find this problem (with other numerical 
values) on page 306, Vol. VIII., and the solution on page 326, 
Vol. IX., of Taz Journat. S8. H. Parsons. 

Montreal, April 8, 1882. 


— — 


PROBLEMS. 


2 17 direct of the follow- 
1 e bisectors of t 
the triangle is isosceles.” nn 8. 0. R. 


PROBLEM 202.— We have in our town three churches, 80 sit- 
uated that their cupolas stand above the angles of an equilat- 
eral triangle, and the sides of triangle are 150 feet. Cupola A 
is 80 feet high; B, 64; C, 48; they stand on a level surface, 
pone long a rope * ** take, — at what point in the triangle 

secured e so that the rope may just 
reach the top of each cupola ? g . T. &. 


THE CORTLAND NORMAL SCHOOL CON. 
TROVERSY. 


THE LOCAL BOARD SUSTAINED BY THE COURTS. 


The State of New York opened a normal school at Cortland 
in March, 1869, with Dr. Hoose as principal. The school soon 
rose toa high degree of usefulness. Hon. Neil Gilmour was 
elected by the joint Houses of the Legislature to be Supt. of 
Public Instruction the first of April, 1874, to hold office for 
three years. He was a candidate to be his own successor in 
1877. By statute he appoints the local boards. In 1876 he 
filled a vacancy in the Board at Cortland, doing it in the in- 
terest of his candidacy. In 1877 he tried to compel the Board 
to put into the faculty a teacher, to settle an account of polit- 
ical help. 

During the term of his second election, from 1877 to 1880, 
he continued to encroach upon the province of the Local Board. 
The Board and the Principal continued steadily to carry for- 
ward the school upon the principles of the statute as it had 
been interpreted to them by Hon. A. B. Weaver, who was 
superintendent when the school was opened. Mr. Gilmour 
was a candidate to be his own successor in the canvass of 1880. 
The members of the Board individually, and Dr. Hoose, ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of Hon. J. I. Gilbert. Mr, Gil- 
mour was reélected in April, 1880. In May following, he 
visited the Cortland School, expressing great pleasure at the 
prosperity of the institution, as he had always done before. 
June 29 (Commencement day) Dr. Hoose received a letter 
from Mr. Gilmour, who demanded in very curt terms his 
„ peremptory resignation.’”” The Board formally demanded of 
Mr. Gilmour what charges he preferred against the principal. 
He replied that he had no charges, did not ask the Board to 
share any responsibility, nor was he amenable to it for any of 
his official acts. Dr. Hoose wrote to Mr. Gilmour, declining to 
resign. Mr. Gilmour, July 12, 1880, purported to remove the 
principal. The Board refused to concur in this act of Mr. 
Gilmour, who appointed Prof. James M. Cassety, then vice- 
principal of the normal school at Fredonia, to be principal at 
Cortland. August 4, Professor Cassety appeared, and de- 
manded the building; the Board refused to recognize him as 
principal. 

The school was opened by the Board and Dr. Hoose, Sept. 1, 
1880, Professor Cassety being present and demanding posses- 
sion, Sept. 2, Mr. Gilmour purported to remove six other 
teachers who remained with the Board, six withdrawing at the 
order of Prof. Cassety. The Board immediately filled the places 
of those teachers who left the school. Sept. 7, Mr. Gilmour or- 
dered the school to be closed, directing students to other schools. 
The Board refused to permit it to be closed, and it continued 
to flourish notwithstanding the persistent efforts of Professor 
Cassety and Mr. Gilmour to persuade students to leave the 
school. The Board offered to make up a case for the Supreme 
Court in August, and thus test the law; but Mr. Gilmour ab- 
ruptly refused, unless Dr. Hoose should first be set aside by 
the Board, and Professor Cassety recognized as principal. 
This was declined, as it would have given up the case. 
October, 1880, Mr. Gilmour moved before the Special Term 
of the Supreme Court for a writ of mandamus to compel the 
Board to recognize Professor Cassety as principal. The case 
was argued, Oct. 26, before Justice Martin, by Hon. O. W. 
Chapman, a former law partner of the Judge, for Mr. Gilmour; 
and by Hon. John I. Gilbert for the Board. The Judge 
handed down his decision, Jan. 4, 1881, granting the writ, 
which took effect Feb. 7 following. The school opened Feb. 9 
under Professor Cassety; Mr. Gilmour turned out six teach- 
ers, the writ turned out one, and he put in his own appointees 
instead; he also paid those six teachers who drew under 
his orders fall salaries, but not a dollar to those who had car- 
ried forward the school; the Board was ignored completely; 
the students were not given credit for their work of the pre- 
vious term; he refused to sign the diplomas of eighteen grad- 
uates who finished the course Jan. 1, 1881. 

The Board appealed from the order of the writ; the case was 
argued before the General Term of the Supreme Court, May 
13, 1881, two judges of the three being present. Sept. 20 fol- 
lowing, the Court handed down its decision affirming the order 
of the Court below. Mr. Gilmour did not notify the Board 
officially of this decision until compelled to do so by the Board 
in December, 1881. An appeal was entered upon the Calendar 
of the Court of Appeals for 1882. Mr. Gilmour suddenly 
moved to dismiss the appeal in the Court of last resort, the 
argument being heard Jan. 31, 1882. This was a fortunate ac- 
tion, as it enabled the Board to place before the Court the his- 
tory of the case as it had grown under Mr. Gilmour since the 
writ had been issued. The Court denied the motion Feb, 7. 
March 23 the case was argued before the Court of Appeal, 
Hon. Samuel Hand appearing for the Board, and Attorney- 
General Russell for Mr. Gilmour. April 18, 1882, the Court 
handed down its decision, which was written by Judge Tracy, 
the full Bench concurring. The decision reverses all the or- 
ders of the lower courts, denies the writ, and reinstates Dr. 
Hoose and all the other teachers who had adhered to the Board, 
giving back salaries to them since Sept. 1, 1880. The Board is 
sustained in every particular, and it and Dr. Hoose completely 
vindicated for the course which they have pursued. 

This case has been one of the most remarkable in the edu- 
cational annals of the country; Mr. Gilmour has conducted it 
with a spirit of bitter persecution which has not been excelled 
by bossism in politics in its most aggravated forms; his annual 
report of 1881 contains over thirty pages which are devoted to 


the case, and to seemingly unnecessary articles against the 
Board and Dr. Hoose. In the winter of 1881 he attempted to 
urge through the Legislature a law that should place the 
normal schools of the State under his absolute will, but the 
people arose against it, and he retreated in confusion. The 
case in court was between the local Board and Mr. Gilmour, 
Dr. Hoose not being in it all; his crime consisted solely in his 
refusal to resign when commanded to do so by Mr. Gilmour 
and commanded not to do by the Board; no word of charges 
of any nature whatever was in the case. It has been a perse- 
cution; happily the Board and Dr. Hoose realized the great 
issues involved, and stood firmly, and patiently waited for the 
victory which should liberate the teachers of the State of New 
York from the servile bondage which Mr. Gilmour has attempt- 
ed to enforce upon them. Mr. Gilmour has saddled about 
$18,000 extra expenses upon the State by his attempt to usurp 
the powers of the Board. a 

The citizens gave a grand public receptfon to the local Board 
and Dr. Hoose, Wednesday evening, April 19, at which many 
distinguished men were represented besides those of Cortland. 
Among the remarks which were made upon that occasion, the 
following are inserted. 

Dr. C. W. Bennett, the distinguished Professor of History 
and Logic in Syracuse University, spoke as follows : 

„I have known Dr. Hoose for many years; I have been asso- 
ciated with him in many different capacities; I have seen him 
in positions that tested the manhood he was endowed 
with, and I am glad to say here to-night that I have never 
known him to fail. He has his weak points, as I have, as you 
have; but in all that constitutes a man he has few peers. 
I have been a teacher for twenty-five years, and I may 
claim to know something of educational history and of edu- 
cational strength in this State; and I want to say here 
that this triumph of power is not a local victory. I 
do not know very much of Mr. Gilmour from personal 
acquaintance, but I have read his reports, I have studied his 
official action, and I do not hesitate to say that his igno- 
rance of the responsibilities of his office is simply stupendous. 
He is a small man in a large place, and this contest has been 
between a petty, tyrannical ignoramus on the one hand, and 
on the other a noble man doing with all his might the work 
God gave him todo. Your triumph is a triumph for the pro- 
fession of teaching, and this decision will go down into history 
as an epoch in the educational progress of this State.“ 

JUNIUS. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— According to Prof. Boyd Dawkins, the Esquimaux is in 
all probability the living representative of the cave man, just as 
the musk - sheep now living in Esquimau-land is undoubt- 
edly the representative of the musk-sheep then living in France. 


— During the month of March, Dr. Henry Draper succeeded 
in photographing four times the spectrum of the nebula in 
Orion. r. Draper has also taken photographs of the nebula 
itself, so as to watch for changes in it and observe whether 
the process of aggregation into stars can be detected. Collated 
with the photographs of the spectrum, they show clearly, it is 
said, evidences of such condensations. 


— The central line in the eclipse of May 17 passes near to 
Teheran, in which longitude the duration of totality will be 
within five seconds of the maximum. Taking the position of 
the indo-European Telegraph Station in long. 3h. 25’ 41.7s. 
east of Greenwich, and lat. 35° 41’ 7”, as determined by the 
Gen. Stebnitsky, it appears that the central line will pass be- 
tween nine and ten English miles south of the station. 


— Prof. John Milne of Tokio, recently read before the 
Asiatic Soc. of Japan, a paper on The Pit-Dwellers of the 
Island of Yeso.’’ According to the Aino accounts this race 
lived in huts built over holes, and knew the art of pottery. 
The shell-heaps of Japan seem to be of Aino formation. Mr. 
Milne suggested that the hairy Ainos were connected with the 
hairy Papuans, who at one time extended from their present 
home in the South in a continuous line through the Philippines 
to Japan. In Formosa, Oshima, Satsuma, and other parts of 
Japan, links of the hairy, large-eyed, round-faced Aino type 
are still to be found. 


— Ata recent meeting of the Boston Soc. of Natural His., 
Prof. G. F. Wright gave an account of the discoveries made 
last summer by him and Pryf. H. C. Lewis concerning the 
southern limits of ice-action, otherwise called the terminal 
moraine in Pennsylvania during the glacial age. The whole 
length of the line explored this last summer is about 400 miles. 
The signs of glacial action abruptly cease along this line, 
and it is marked by a special accumulation of unstratified ma- 
terial composed of clay, scratched stones, and granite boulders 
which have been transported hundreds of miles. 


— ‘Gail Hamilton's“ article, The Spent Bullet,“ in the 
May North American Review, is a savage diatribe on Science, 
Religion, Law, ete. She attacks the physicians in attendance 
on Garfield as scientists,“ and demands that this generation 
shall not hear another “‘whimper from science against re- 
ligion.”” She asked the question, What availed science to Gar- 
field ?”’ and cuttingly answers: She never treated nor touched 
the wound which the bullet made, and which she was sum- 
moned to heal. She never even found it. She made two 
ghastly wounds herself, and for eighty days she clawed at 
them. The bullet which the surgeons could not find, nature 
carefully encysted. The bullet-wound which they never 
touched, nature safely and silently healed.“ 


VARIETIES. 


— It may seem best to colonize the Chinese in Salt Lake 
City, where they can wash out the stains of polygamy. 


— As this is the time of eens of past and present 
conditions in Boston life, the following, of another kind and 
country, translated from the Gotha Menschenthum”’ may 
be interesting: ‘‘What position a schoolmaster filled during 
the last century is quite plainly seen by one article from the 
School Regulations of the Province of East Prussia for 1736: 
The schoolmaster shall receive as an equivalent for his labors 
$4.00 yearly salary, and permission to keep a bog and some 
geese, ete , on the public common; in case all this is not suffi- 


cient for his support,—Item, the schoolmaster shall be allowed 
to go out as day laborer six weeks during the year.’ ” 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


r is not responsible for opinions in Tae JOURNAL except as 
ane 120 the — columns, or over his re. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.] 


RECENT PROGRESS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The publishers of the American copyright authors are slowly 
aiming to meet the increasing demand for inexpensive school 
editions of American classics. A school edition of Hvangeline 
for twenty cents is ready; also the first volume of American 
Classics for Schools, made up of selections from Longfellow’s 
poems, with sketch of life, notes, illustrations, ete.; price sixty 
cents. With cheaper covers, and sold for twenty cents, it 
would doubtless meet with a large sale. Still teachers will be 
grateful even for this step in advance. Now will the publishers 
give us “‘ fifteen-cent editions of other long poems by Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, and Tennyson? Additions are rapidly 
being made to Rolfe’s excellent series of Shakespeare’s Plays; 
thirty volumes are now ready; the latest are: Love’s Labor’s 
Lost, and Two Gentlemen of Verona. Several new plays have 
been added to the Clarendon Press Series. Clark & Maynard’s 
English Classics, a reprint of an English edition, are cheap and 
good. Some thirty volumes have been published, costing 
about twelve cents each, and cheaper in large lots. The three 
latest are larger works; these are: Paradise Lost (Book IL), 
04 pages, twenty-five cents; Shakespeare Reader, 160 pages, 
thirty cents; Prologue of the Canterbury Tales, 112 pages, thirty 
cents. All these with essays, sketches, notes of all kinds, etc. 
These publishers announce a new text-book on English liter- 
ature, by Prof. Brainerd Kellogg. The attention of teachers 
is called to the merits of two recent books, Royse’s Manual of 
English Literature ($2.00), and Abby Sage Richardson’s Fa- 
miliar Talks on English Literature ($200). Mr. Royse’s Man- 
ual of American Literature, if it could be sold for $1.00 or 
less, would be the most desirable book published on the subject. 
Mr. Royse’s recent book is admirable for reference and for use 
in classes which do not use the inexpensive texts. Mrs. Rich- 
ardson’s work is delightful reading, and will prove a valuable 
addition to every school-library. We call attention to a recent 
English text-book, Hints for Shakespearian Study, exemplified 
in an analytical study of Julius Cesar, by Mary G. Moberly; 
George Bell & Sons, publishers, London; price, one shilling. 

We have several times alluded to the merits of Miss Hodg- 
don's Leaflet”? plan. They have steadily gained in popu- 
larity. The writer has in preparation for early publication, 
First Work in English Literature, a companion hand-book to 
his larger work, Outlines for the Study of the English Classics. 
It is pleasing to note, on reading the programs of educational 
conventions, that the subject of supplementary reading is re- 
ceiving the attention which it deserves. 

Providence, April 8, 1882. 


NO RECESS. 


Being very much interested in the recess question, I should 
be highly pleased if you would publish the names of the 
cities or districts in which the ‘‘time-honored recess” has 
been abolished. Weare trying the experiment with great sat- 
isfaction to the teachers. The following districts abolished it 
in Chester county, Penn.: West Chester (bor.), Phenixville 
(bor.), and Coatsville (bor.). 

By giving such information as you possess, you will oblige 
yours truly, H. F. Leister, Bor. Supt. 

Boz 410, Phoenixville, Chester Co., Penn. 

[Tae JouRNAL will be glad to hear from principals who 


have tried the no-recess plan,“ with a word as to the success 
of the experiment.—TRHR Ep1ror.] 


—— 
THE MODIFIED RECESS. 


I suppose a letter in TR JouRNAL of March 30, regarding 
recess, was called out by an item which I furnished to the 
Practical Teacher, thence quoted into your columns. The 
Washington spoken of is not Washington, D. C., but Washing- 
ington, Penn. Alex. M. Gow, of long service in school admin- 
istration in that Washington, and in the West,—now an editor 
at Washington,—would probably answer all inquiries with due 
postage-stamps. 

In the schools of Aurora, III., East Division, — W. B. Powell, 
Supt., — the old-style recess has not been in use for many 
years, but instead, some eighteen hundred children, on the av- 
erage, in several school-houses, have a short space of freedom 
in the room at the end of each hour. For some five minutes 
the children talk and play at quiet games, or converse with 
one another in a more orderly and mannerly way than is usual 
in assemblies of any considerable numbers in private houses. 
Pupils who have occasion to leave the buildings, do so upon 
individual permission. 

The generally-correct idea of the aforesaid letter might be 
impracticable in just the form stated. Less fuel is con- 
sumed” by “dispensing with recess.“ 


A. F. BLAISDELL. 


The statute law in| know if they are correct: Is traveling by railroad, or travel- 


teacher cannot do as they do at Aurora, or at any other series 
of schools where a modified recess is in use. The school-day 
of six hours, with each half-day divided by a recess of some 
fifteen minutes, is the general rule throughout the country. 
The tendency south of the Ohio river is to a longer day, per- 
petuating the customs of former years. The individual teacher 
who sets out to reform this may divert attention from his 
main work to a question of detail, which will only be debated 
and not settled when his term is ended. With a small school, 
favorably situated, it will become so much a minor matter 
that even the mention of achange should be suppressed. With 
great numbers of pupils, especially in many-storied buildings, 
abuses rapidly increase, but so also do the difficulties of re- 
form. A teacher may find that his associates do not like in- 
novations, or he may find that fault-finders seize upon innova- 
tions as grounds of complaint, without consideration of merits. 

The school boards are generally the ultimate local authority. 
Boards are slow to assume responsibility for methods not in- 
dicated in printed laws or official opinions. If the teachers 
are willing to try it, if the sentiment is sufficiently in sym- 
pathy with the principal to venture it, and the Board is ready 
to sustain him, a very good time to inaugurate a change is 
upon a day when the weather is so bad that the pupils prefer 
to remain in the house, especially as the winter storms begin. 
After the modified recesses of the bad days have shown their 
excellence, the way may open to make them permanent. 

The weak place in the administration of these modified re- 
cesses is apt to be want of promptness in observing their limit. 
A teacher hearing a class, dislikes very much to let them go in 
the midst of an illustration, or wants to hold them to assign a 
lesson; so a minute or more is lost to the pupils at the begin- 
ning, and they are apt to be correspondingly slow in obeying 
the signal for closing the recess, and then the loss of time in 
resuming work is multiplied instead of saved. 
The teacher can put the signal in the hands of a pupil, un- 
less he is fortunate enough to have a program-clock, and hav- 
ing notified his pupils that the time is theirs from signal to 
signal, he must set them free from exercises at the first signal, 
even if it leaves a sentence unfinished, and expect them at 
once to heed the signal to resume work. 
Additional illustrations of the excellencies of the modified’ 
recess, the difficulties of change, and the frequent evils in the 


general custom are available. James H. BLODGETT, 
Special Agt. Census, Washington, D, C. 
Rockford, III., 1882. 
—— — 


VOCAL MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


We have been watching with some interest the discussion 
carried on in THE JOURNAL between such eminent educators 
as Mr. Seward and Mr. H. E. Holt; and while amateurs are 
liable to become somewhat confused over the multiplicity of 
musical expressions, as yet imperfectly understood away from 
the great musical center, we can go beyond Tonic Sol-fa's,“ 
** La-las,’”’ movable and “ fixed’’ do’s, and look for educa- 
tional principles and natural methods of teaching. Tried by 
this, it is evident to some of us that Mr. Holt, thus far, has had 
the best of the argument. He does not seem disposed toclaim 
for himself, or willing to acknowledge in others, any patent on 
ideas or ways of thinking, but welcomes principles,—not when, 
or because, they belong to one system or another, and only as 
they may help him to secure the musical advancement of his 
pupils. 

He deserves great credit for his ability to take from the 
„Tonic Sol-fa all that is valuable, without taking the sys- 
tem as a system; for using absolute pitch, as far as it may be 
safely used, and teaching by relative pitch when it will give 
the best results. If Mr. Holt, by his combination of methods, 
can and does teach tone-perception through the united and 
harmonious action of two senses at once, is it strange that 
che attains such admirable results wherever he puts his sys- 
tem in practice” ? 

The objection which Mr. Holt makes to dependence on an 
appreciated. The growing mind should have help only to en- 
independent, individual advancement. 

Will Mr. Holt give us a more full explanation of musical 
where it differs from, others ? E. D. Harris, 
Boston, Mass., 1882. 


— 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 227. Who is the author of this stanza? 
% A pebble, in the streamlet scant, 
turned the course of many a river; 
A dewdrop on the ee 
Has warped the giant oak 


A. A. T. 
SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


instrument to accompany the voice, is also understood and ed 


courage or test self-activity, and not after it will interfere with | 22, 63, 74, 11, 


methods, and show us where his system conforms to, and of an American poet. 


” to | Ate, 
“A. A. T.” gives the Selewing Sgaignns, and wishes breviation of aetatis, of age. Tae, the name of several towns 


in China, also spelled Tal. Eta, the Greek spelling of the 


some of the States is imperative requiring a recess; so that 
dispensing with it is out of the question; a modifled recess 
may be considered. With modified recesses less fuel will be 
necessary than with the great fifteen-minute spasms so often 
a trial to teachers, as the opening and closing of doors will be 
more manageable. ‘Poor people can have their children 
longer at home“ This would in some communities be an ar- 
gument against dropping the recess; and further, statute law 
establishes the hours in some States. 

Theartily indorse the general tenor of the letter, but every 


to get a letter; The bell is going to ring; The bell 
rang.“ 
most is correctly used. Strictly speaking, it is not, as the com- 
parison is suggested between two things only, and more is the 
correct word to use in such cases. Still, the practice of some 
of our best writers would seem to sanction the use of most. 


In the first sentence the thing to determine is, whether graphical Puzzle of March 30, and Enigma of April 6. 


But we should inculcate the use of more in all such cases, as raetable dyspepsia lever met with. 


even idiomatic, but is a barbarism, and should never be toler- 
ated. We find nothing incorrect in the third and fourth sen- 
tences quoted. Webster's definitions of go and ring justify the 
usage. 

— “A. A. T.“ asks again: “‘ Ought the seasons of the year 

to begin with a capital? No; nor their names, either, un- 
less they are personified. 
— Ones more A. A. T.“ asks: How many men were 
engaged in the late revision of the Bible? From an edito- 
rial published in The Independent in 1880, we quote as follows: 
„The two committees, the English and the American, are 
each divided into two companies,—the Old and the New Tes- 
tament companies. The committees embrace at present 79 ac- 
tive members, — 52 English, and 27 American. Besides these, 
some 22 were lost to the committees by death and resignation, 
so that 101 scholars have been connected with the revision.“ 
We have no reason to doubt the accuracy of the above quota- 
tion. The names of the New Testament companies are given 
in the editorial referred to. See also Harper’s Weekly for 
June 4, 1881. 


— “A friend of TRR JouRNAL”’ asks: ‘‘ Is it incorrect to 
say, You had better go,’ and He is that high’?’’ The first 
sentence reminds us of the many vigorous discussions that 
have been held over the respective merits of had rather and 
would rather, usually resulting in favor of the latter. But we 
think the following from Webster puts the case about as it is: 
Had rather, had as lief, had better,—originally mere blunder- 
ing interpretations of the abbreviated form of would, as in I'd 
rather, etc.,—are forms too well supported to be stigmatized as 
incorrect; but would is generally to be preferred, especially 
where the auxiliary have follows, had have being too barbarous 
a combination to be tolerated.“ Once more we quote Web- 
ster: That far, so far; at or to so great a distance; as, the 
plain in question extended that far. [Collog.].’’ From this 
quotation we see that the use of that for so is colloquial, and 
thus correct to a limited extent. We should call it a provin- 
cialism, and would recommend the use of so instead, or even 
the longer form, He is as high as that, using that legitimately 
as a dem. pronoun. 

— L. C.“ wishes to know What is a good book on boats 
and boating; to inform a ‘landlubber’ teaching in a seaside 
district?“ The best we think of is Practical Boat-Sailing, 
by Douglas Frazar, and published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications tm 
Literary Eclipses,” and to 


WORD PUZZLE, 


Behead me, and I still have life within; 
Behead again,—I stop what might have been;“ 
Curtail me, and I’m counted as two gills; 
Curtail again, I make a cure of ills. 


Cut off both head and tail, one sense is left, 
Of which ’tis sad when any one’s bereft! 
While,—headless, tailless,—I resemble more 
My whole, by far, than e’er I did before. 


ent should be marked For 
H EAsTMAN, Auburn, Me.] 


NILLOR. 
LITERARY ENIGMA: 92 LETTERS, 


11 13, 1, 20, 38, 43, 88, 68, 81, 85, 56, 88, 35, 19, 34, 16, 

42, 34, 2, 44, 71, a work by Bulwer. 

My 57, 69, 75, 55, 32, 90, 64, 92, a poem by Poe, 

My 65, 44, 82, 72, 71, 3, 44, 7, 67, 63, a work by Thackeray. 

My 74, 54, 42, 11, 9, 14, 32, 77, 37, 83, 52, a poem by Burns. 

My 37, 78, 91, 41, 89, 27, 50, 36, 61, 66, 8, 90, 44, 21, 15, 
18, 46, a poem by Olivor Goldsmith. 

My 10, 39, 65, 70, 4, 22, 62, one of Scott's novels. 

My 73, 29, 53, 30, 27, 23, 49, 44, 87, 38, 59, 31, 76, 9, 8, 

the first work of George Gordon. 

My 33, 78, 46, 19, 71, 12, 64, 6, 47, 36, 63, 14, 71, 34, 34, 


32 


66, 55, 88, a poem 7 Thomas Moore. 


My 14, 20, 73, 60, 15, 71, 17, 84, 2, 48, a work by 


bell. 
My 57, 14, 50, 24, 26, 74, 66, 30, 49, 47, 25, 38, a poem by 


Thomas Cam 


Bryant. 


3 13, 69, 64, 45, 16, 28, 15, 50, 14, 59, 26, 4, 57, a trag- 
y George Lewes. 

y 37, 69, 89, 58, 14, 71, 61, 64, 84, 11, 2, 29, 19, 36, 5, 
86, 66, a m by William Wordsworth. 
, 15, 22, 30, 29, 79, 80, 41, a poem 


My whole is the name, birthplace, and date of the birth of 
Mary D. McLAvUBIN. 


My 14, 26, 40, 84, 27, 


by Alfred Tennyson. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 13. 


ENIGMA.— He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 


He made and loveth all. 
TRIPLE WORD SQUARE.— 
TEA A AT BE 
EAT 4 2 TEA 
ATE TEA EAT 


T ashrub or a meal. Eat, to consume, or to corrode, 
e goddess of revenge, or tasted,—reversed, Aet., an ab- 


ing by steamboat most agreeable ? John went to town for jetter E. 


— M. Dana, West Rutland, Vt., answers and Geo- 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN INTRACTABLE DYSPEPSIA. : 
I used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a case of the most in- 
The effect was most 
am satisfied that it is a valuable remedy. 


given, cast out the for, and let it stay out for- ever It is not 


we think it much the better usage. In the second sentence | charming, 


an 
0. W. C. Purnam, M. D. 


7 
—— 


w 
— 
— 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—Devastating cyclones have again visited the 
South and West. Oneof only two minutes duration swept over 
Brownsville, Mo., on the 17th, yet it demolished fifteen or 
twenty buildings in the business portion of the town, killing 
seven persons and injuring between twenty and thirty more. 
Another on Saturday, visited Monticello, La., completely de- 
stroying the town, only three buildings were left standing, 
fifteen persons were killed, and thirty injured. Portions of 
Georgia, North Carolina, and Alabama were also visited by a 
terrible hurricane on the same day, and a number of people 
were killed.——Ralph Waldo Emerson is reported as seriously 
ill at his home in Concord.——A new cable connecting Emden, 
Germany, with the Anglo-American system at Valentia, thus 
enabling messages to be transmitted directly between Germany 
and America, was opened on the 22d inst., with congratula- 
tory messages between Emperor William and President Arthur, 
ln the debate in the House on the Utah contested election 
case, the minority resolution declaring Cannon to be elected, 
was rejected by a vote of 123 to 79. The majority resolution, 
declaring that neither Cannon nor Campbell is entitled to the 
seat, was then adopted without a division.— bill for the 
organization of the territory of Alaska has been reported to 
the Senate. ——The Arctic steamer Rodgers, sent out in search 
of the Jeannette, was burned on the Ist of last January; the 
officers and crew are reported as all well, provisions enough 
for three months were saved from the burning vessel. The 
steamer Corwin has been ordered to proceed at once to Cape 
Serdze, and bring home Lieutenant Berry’s party.——Disaf- 
fected Indians in Arizona are committing murders and run- 
ning off cattle. General McKenzie has made preparations to 
intercept the hostiles. 


Great Britain.—MacLean, the assailant of Queen Victoria, 
has been found not guilty, on the ground of insanity. ——It is 
reported that the Government contemplates a speedy release 
of the American suspects now confined in English prisons, the 
gradual release of all political suspects, and a material change 
in the enforcement of the coercion and land acts. The fu- 
neral of the late Mr. Darwin occurred at Westminster Abbey 
on Wednesday. 


France.—The project of M. De Lesseps for flooding the 
desert of Sahara by cutting a canal from the Gulf of Gabes to 
the low-lying marshes of the desert, has been approved by the 
French Cabinet Council, but the State will not contribute 
toward the expense. 


Canada.—Mr. Costigan, conservative, moved in the Cana- 
dian House of Commons an address to the Queen praying that 
a form of self-government similar to that of Canada be granted 
to Ireland. The address was unanimously agreed to. 


Russia.—From Odessa intelligence is received of horrible 
outrages against the Jews in the neighboring towns. Whole 
streets were sacked, and the rioting assumed the character of 
of a struggle for the annihilation of the Jews. 


Tux Waterloo threatened Secretary Northrop of 
Connecticut may prove one to his enemies and not to 
him. It seems that the over-zealous spirit of his in- 
quisitors has so far overleaped its proper bounds that a 


cation. 


— 


of the Legislature recommending the removal of the 
Secretary of the Board of Education, and the abolition 
of the office, has been laid on the table, and a substitute 
has been offered, appointing a committee to examine 
into all matters connected with the secretaryship, and 
report to the next Legislature. That a man of Mr. 
Northrop’s make-up and methods of work should be the 


=| subject of personal or public criticism is no wonder; 


that he should be singled out at this time to bear severe 
censure and the charges of criminal action, is as strange 
as it is malignant, and the reaction will certainly be in 
Mr. Northrop’s favor. Fair men will not see an un- 
equal contest going on without coming to the rescue of 
the injured party; and, so far as we learn, it is admitted 
on all hands that he is “not worthy of death or of 
bonds.” 


Harvarp is fast approaching the position of coédu- 
The Board of Overseers have voted by twelve 
to eleven “that it is not advisable to give any assur- 
ance or hold out any encouragement that it will under- 
take the medical education of women in the medical 
school.” Among the minority were President Eliot, 
Revs. Jas. Freeman Clarke, Phillips Brooks, and Alex. 
Mackenzie, and John T. Morse, Jr. The friends of the 
movement have just reason for hopefulness, and the in- 
stitution which has hitherto stood for conservatism will 
soon be ranked among the most progressive. The 
strongest arguments against coéducation can be made 
with reference to the medical department of a college, 
and the close vote on this question is a clear indication 
that the division-wall between the sexes in education 
will soon be broken down at “Old Harvard.” 


Dr. WickEeRsHAM of Pennsylvania has received from 
the President the appointment of chargé d’affaires to 
Denmark, and it is presumed that he will accept the posi- 
tion. We are somewhat loth to congratulate our friend 
that he is about to leave the country, although we trust it 
will be for his country’s good, as well as his own. We 
may safely say that we are glad professionally that our 
school-men are counted worthy of the high offices in the 
gift of the President; and when we remember what 
President White of Cornell has done for us in Ger- 
many, and President Angell of Ann Arbor has accom- 
plished in China, we may feel a natural pride in our 
representatives to foreign courts. We trust that Dr. 
Wickersham will not forget his old friends, the edu- 
cators of America, when he comes into his new kingdom, 
and we are very sure that they will not soon forget him. 
It is certain that he will honor his country in whatever 
position placed, and that his new occupation will not 
postpone indefinitely the work of writing a history of the 
free schools of the great State of Pennsylvania, which 
he has begun. 


Tux centenary of Froebel’s birth, April 21, was ob- 
served in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco, and other 
places, by various and appropriate services. In Boston, 
a small band of his disciples met at Warren Avenue 
Church, where they listened to eloquent addresses from 
Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, the great defender of the 
faith in America, and Prof. Boisen. At Philadelphia, 
Miss Burritt, her pupils and friends celebrated the day, 
and listened to an able and characteristic address from 
Colonel Parker of Boston. Mrs. Pollock of Washington 
led the people of that city in recognition of the great 
work of Froebel. The programs of other great teachers, 
such as Mr. John Kraus and Madam Kraus-Boelte in 
New York, Mrs. W. N. Hailman, of Detroit, and Miss 
Marwedel of San Francisco, have not reached us, but 
all joined heartily and enthusiastically with their asso- 
ciates in honor of the man who has done so much to lib- 
erate child-education from the hard methods and the 
unreasonable service of former days. Whatever it may 
not have done, the kindergarten system has certainly 
shown to teachers and parents a more excellent way; 
and the motto of the great founder, “Study the chil- 
dren,” is worthy of universal acceptance in an age when 
primary instruction, by right, holds the first place in the 
hearts of the people. Give us good primary work, and 
the higher grades of instruction will take care of them- 


reaction has followed, and the report of the Committee 


selves, 


Tux Court of Appeals of New York has decided the 
case between the local Normal School Board of Cort- 
land and State Supt. Gilmour, in favor of the School 
Board. The facts in brief are these: Dr. J. H. Hoose, 
who had been the principal of the State Normal School 
at Cortland for several years, and whose administration 
had been very popular and successful, was summarily 
removed from the principalship by the Hon. Neil Gil- 
mour, the State Supt. of Schools, without rendering a 
reason that could satisfy the School Board and others 
more or less closely connected with the school. The 
School Board, having its management in charge, almost 
unanimously resisted the action of the Superintendent, 
claiming that be had overstepped his authority in the 
removal of Dr. Hoose, and urging still further that the 
interests of the school in no wise called for his removal. 
The Attorney-General of the State, to whom the matter 
was referred, decided that Mr. Gilmour had not exceeded 
his legal authority, and the lower court to which the case 
was carried confirmed this opinion. From this decision, 
an appeal was made by the School Board to the Court of 
Appeals, with the gratifying result already stated; and 
the position of the local authorities is fully vindicated. 
Pending the final decision of the case, Mr. Casserty of 
the State Normal School at Fredonia was transferred to 
Cortland to take the principalship made vacant by Dr. 
Hoose’s removal, and the latter is now the Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Binghampton. The circumstances 
demand that Dr. Hoose should return to Cortland to 
continue his term of service thus temporarily inter- 
rupted by Mr. Gilmour; and there is no doubt of a 
unanimous sentiment in and out of the school that he 
should at once be reinstated. Judging from the reports 
of the ovation tendered to Dr. Hoose and the School 
Board, we should regard them as in danger of being 
spoiled by lionizing just at this time. A fuller account 
of this remarkable case will be found in another column. 


Tux principle at issue in this case was an important 
one; namely, the authority of a State Superintendent, 
alone and unadvised, to elect and remove the teachers 
of the normal schools at will. Mr. Gilmour claimed 
absolute control over the matter, and exercised it ; 
whether wisely or unwisely, has little place in the con- 
sideration of the matter. The School Board claimed 
that the appointment and removal of teachers were their 
prerogatives, and, while seeking advice from the State 
office, they claimed the right of local administration of 
the school affairs. In this the Board has been sustained 
by the Court, and no further encroachments are prob- 
able in this direction. Under the construction given to 
the law by the State Superintendent, the tenure-of-office 
of all the normal-school teachers was dependent on the 
judgment of one man, and he the State Superintendent, 
who of all others should be deprived of such power or 
responsibility. An independent system of schools 
should remove the appointing power as far as possible 
from the supervisory. Otherwise, the teacher, of ne- 
cessity, is the creation of the Superintendent, whose 
function it is to be an impartial judge of school admin- 
istration and work, and neither teacher nor officer can 
be wholly independent under such circumstances, The 
non-independence of the teacher and his feeble tenure-of- 
office are the weak points in our system, and we most 
gladly herald any and all acts which tend to strengthen 
these weaknesses. If Mr. Bardeen is reported correctly, 
the following remarks made by him at the reception are 
true and timely : 

We are at last assured that there is at least one limit to 
personal aggrandizement and petty tyranny. The normal 


schools are free, and the decision that renders them so has 


turned the tide which for seven years has encroached upon the 
rights and privileges and dignity of the teacher. 
Nor can I close without saying that teachers themselves 
are tly at fault that those encroachments have been 
ible. e do not stand up for our rights as we should. 
specially, we do not stand by one another as we should. If 
there is a man in the State whom teachers should have ral- 
lied to defend, it is Dr. Hoose. He is a veteran in the ser- 
vice; he has been a leader at all of our associations; he has 
always been eager to contribute by voice and pen and purse to 
every cause in which the teachers of this State were interested. 
„ « If the teachers of this State were in the habit of 
— ther, Mr. Gilmour would never have dared to re- 
move Dr. Hoose. If the teachers of this very school at Cort ; 
land had been — to one another, and to the school, and to 
the profession, all this could never have occurred. It is for 
lack of this professional spirit that the 30,000 teachers exert 
no influence as a class. If we were united, not Mr. Gilmour, 


not the law, not the Legislature itself could withstand our 
wishes in all that pertains to school management.“ 
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COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


On every hand there is observed a growing interest 
in industrial education. The necessity of giving to our 
youth destined for the industrial employments an edu- 
cational training which shall fit them to become good 
citizens through intelligent labors in these employments, 
is very generally admitted. That an educational train- 
ing based upon the three R’s and limited to intellectual 
development alone does not meet the necessities of the 
case, is also generally admitted. The fact is, that edu- 
cation hitherto has paid little or no attention to training 
the hand to be the servant of the brain. As a result, we 
have an educational development not in sympathy with 
productive labor,—with skilled labor in the industrial 
arts, and hence the growing demand for industrial edu- 
cation. But much contrariety of opinion exists in re- 
gard to what the features of such education should be, 
and how they should be applied in general education. 
In view of this state of things, the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction has decided to bring the subject for- 
ward for broader discussion. For this purpose a stand- 
ing committee has been appointed, to examine into the 
general subject as developed in this country and in 
Europe, and to report to the Association from time to 
time, upon the bearing of such education upon public 
and private education. 

The committee appointed for this purpose is one which 
guarantees a wise conservation of the subject, being 
composed of prominent educators and well-known busi- 
ness men from each of the New-England States. Mas- 
sachusetts is represented by Gen. Francis A. Walker, 
president of the Institute of Technology, and by John 
S. Clark, publisher; Maine, by M. C. Fernald, president 
of the Maine College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts; New Hampshire, by Hon. J. W. Patterson, Supt. 
of Public Instruction; Vermont, by M. H. Buckham, 
president of the University of Vermont; Connecticut, 
by Prof. Wm. H. Brewer, of Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale College; and Rhode Island, by Wm. H. Weeden, 
woolen manufacturer, whose recently-published work on 
the Social Law of Labor is one of the most original, as 
it is one of the most valuable contributions to economic 
science. General Walker is chairman of the committee, 
and Mr. Clark is secretary; and the committee will 
make a report at the meeting of the Association at Sar- 
atoga, July next. 


DRIFT. 


— If any State in the Union knows the length and breadth 
and height and depth of the favorite Southern dogma of State 
Rights,” that Commonwealth is South Carolina; therefore, if 
after all that State has done and suffered in behalf of that 
political idea, the twelve hundred foremost educational men of 
South Carolina send a petition to the Senate of the United 
States imploring national aid for education, and her own Sen- 
ator Butler comes to the front as the most active and intelli- 
gent adyocate of this idea, and the mayor of Charleston, the 
State Superintendent of Education, Dr. Toomer Porter, and the 
most brilliant of the rising young lawyers of Charleston,—Mr. 
Kennedy Bryan,—appear together before the joint committees 
of Congress to urge this claim, it does appear to us that it will 
be in order for any congressional brother, in House or Senate, 
who is kept awake o’nights by constitutional scruples concern- 
ing the right of the United States Government to grant aid for 


education, to take a back seat; and, in this matter, let South 
Carolina go ahead. 


— On our way to Atlanta we fell in with Mr. Richard Wood, 
of Philadelphia, now president of the Friends’ Freedmen’s As- 
sociation of that city, and were glad to learn something con- 
cerning the operations of this Association in times past. Since 
the close of the late war this Association, in a very unobtru- 
sive but effective way, has expended not less than three hun- 
dred thousand dollars in sustaining elementary and normal 
schools for the freedmen in the South. There has been no 
sectarian propagandism in the work, as the wildest Quaker 
would never dream of converting the negroes to a sect that 
waits in silence the motions of the spirit. As fast as the com- 
munities in which these schools have been situated have be- 
dome able to assume the burdens of elementary education, 
these have been turned over to public support. We came upon 
some of these schools in North Carolina, and were greatly im- 
Pressed with the devotion and single-hearted purpose of these 


teachers. It is now, we believe, in contemplation to concen- 
trate the funds and energies of this Association upon some one 
industrial and normal school at a commanding point. 


We again call attention to the three offers which we 
make to all subscribers, — last published on this page of THE 
JouRNAL, April 13,—to last until May 15. Read it. 


OBITUARY. 


Another great teacher has passed away. CHARLES ROBERT 
DaRwIy, the eminent naturalist, scientist, and author, died 
at his home, amid his books and plants, in Kent, Eng., on 
Wednesday, April 19. Thus closed the career of one of the 
most untiring and keen, if not dispassionate students of nature 
of this or any other age. An undaunted and observing ques- 
tioner, he endeavored to probe nature’s inmost secrets; and 
though possibly given to irrepressible speculation, which can- 
not properly be called science, it was undoubtedly his direct 
and consistent appeals to nature herself for proof that lent 
such force to his bold, and, when given, unparalleled theories,— 
theories which, if at last totally rejected, must certainly lnflu- 
ence the thought of man for centuries to come. 


Mr. Darwin was born in Shrewsbury, Eng., Feb. 12, 1809. 
He was the son of Dr. R. W. Darwin, and grandson of the 
famous Dr. Erasmus Darwin, and would seem to have been a 
remarkable example of the law of hereditary,—a doctrine he 
much advocated,—for his direct ancestors were all men of em- 
inent learning and scientific attainments. Thus seemingly 
favored by nature, he did not prove false to the fair promise of 
his life. This, probably hereditary tendency for scientific re- 
search and investigation manifested itself throughout his 
school and college career, in the direction of natural history. 
Soon after leaving college, in fact in the autumn of the same 
year, he embraced an opportunity of joining H. M. ship 
„Beagle, as naturalist, on her exploring expedition which 
sailed Dec. 27, 1831, for the survey of South America and the 
circumnavigation of the globe. Thus a stripling of 22, he was 
embarked on an expedition worthy the ambition of a sage. 
His star of destiny, Napoleon would have probably called it. 
Darwin in his love of research had offered his services free, 
but wisely stipulated that he should retain his scientific collec- 
tions, which afterward proved so valuable and furnished the 
material for so many of his writings, and probably for the 
great theory upon which his name rests, 

The voyage lasted five years, and from every spot visited he 
carried away some trophy,—nothing came amiss to his observ- 
anteye. His specialty was supposed to be botany, but his ob- 
servations in geology and zodlogy seemed quite as accurate 
and valuable as his botanical researches. On his return to 
England he wrote the Journal,“ recording the discoveries in 
natural history and geology of the voyage, and also published 
three other books on geology and paleontology, based upon his 
studies during this most fruitful expedition. These were fol- 
lowed by and culminated in his great theoretic work The Origin 
of Species by Means of Natural Selection, which has been 
truly designated as an epoch-making book. This great work, 
now indispensable to every student of nature, has been trans- 
lated into almost every important language, and has been the 
subject of probably more reviews and criticisms than any other 
book of the age. It was the raison d’ etre of that bitter con- 
troversy,—named Darwinism, from its author, — which has 
since raged among high and low, ignorant and educated, and 
bids fair to continue till man is no more.“ Its doctrine may 
be summed up somewhat as follows: All existing animals and 
plants have descended (or ascended) from a few progenitors, 
if not from some one primordial form from which all life has 
proceeded, — which developed and by natural selection propa- 
gated certain types, while others, less suited to the conditions 
of life, died. This process, termed natural selection, is inces- 
santly at work, and from the steady accumulation during ages 
of time of slight differences, arise the various modifications of 
structure which distinguish the countless forms of life,—thus 
dispensing with the teaching of a special creation, and holding 
that no species is permanent, but a development from a lower 
order of beings. 

In later works he elaborated this line of thought, and finally 
supplemented them with his famous book on the Descent 
of Man ;—an attempt to trace the descent of man from a lower 
order of animal life, in which he advanced the certainly un- 
complimentary theory that man is probably descended from 
a hairy quadruped, with tail and pointed ears, probably arbo- 
real in its habits.“ Abhorrent as is this thought to the human 
mind, it has evidently had great influence upon, if it has not 
revolutionized, the study of anthropology, biology, philology, 
and all kindred subjects. German thought, more especially, 
seems to trend in this direction. 

Since the announcement of this theory, Darwin has written 
an extraordinary number of treatises on scientific subjects, all 
evincing profound knowledge and marvelously patient re- 
search. The Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals, 
and The Power of Movements in Plants, may be mentioned ag 


among the most interesting. Last but not least is his remark- |p 


able book on the Formation of Vegetable Mold Through the 
Action of Worms, detailing experiments extended over a series 
of years, and conclusively showing that these insignificant 
creatures play a very important part in the building up of the 
earth’s soil and the burying of surface matter. 

Mr. Darwin was the recipient of numerous honorable testi- 
monials, some of which were given in spite of much opposition 
from those to whom his views were distasteful, During the 
whole of his life he was in easy circumstances, above the neces- 
sity of earning an income. Thus favored, as but few are, he 
was enabled to devote his whole time to his favorite studies, 
In early life he married his cousin, Miss Emma Wedgwood, 
and happily leaves behind him sons trained in his school 
who will undoubtedly add lustre to the name. 

It has often been asserted that Darwin was fortunate in 
speaking to an age which was prepared to receive and under- 


stand him. But the question of preparation is, we think, a 
debatable one. As to the eventual influence of his writings 
and researches, only posterity can properly judge. So far as 
they have made clear to man the truths of nature, they have 
been undoubtedly beneficial, but some of his speculations 
would seem not to have been an unmixed good on the immedi- 
ate age. Certain itis that many of his enthusiastic but pos- 
sibly more superficial disciples seem to have done more harm 
than good for the cause of science. For, notwithstanding the 
loud assertions to the contrary, the complete development of 
this theory according to the views of Haeckel, Spencer, or 
Huxley, would dismiss ali religion and degrade rather than 
elevate our idea of mankind, and as such it will ever be repul- 
sive to the highest and best minds. But, as Prest. Dawson 
has well pointed out, s long as common-sense remains to 
man, it is impossible that monism and agnosticism can be the 
doctrine of more than a very few eccentric minds. Nor so 
long as the ideas of causation and natural law and the unity 
of nature remain to science, can it be separated from theism 
and true religion.“ 
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WHAT THEY SAY OF IT. 


N. A. Calkins, Assist. Supt. Schools, New York City, writes 
as follows: 


Tux PuBLICc SCHOOL, first number, is received, and it de- 
serves a hearty welcome by teachers who desire to know the 
principles that underlie * methods aud success in teaching.“ 


From D. B. Hagar, Prin. State Normal School, Salem, Mass.: 

Tux PuBLic Scnool is very handsome, very good, and very 
chap of good things to come. I most cordially congratu- 
ate you upon the oe auspices which attend the inaugu- 
ration of your new enterprise. I have no doubt of its complete 
success. I shall soon send you a goodly list of subserlbers.“ 


From Hon. Edward Conant, Vermont: 


„No. I. of Tae Pusiic ScHoon is received. In all direc- 
tions, in paper, print, make-up, matter, it is very good. It 
seems to fill a place much needing to be filled, I predict for it 
a large success.“ 
writes: 

J have just received the first number of Tu Ponte 
ScHOOL, the new educational paper. It is fresh, bright, clear 
in type as in ideas, and adds another to the valuable helps to 
teachers. My eye falls upon this one sentence from Colonel 
Parker, which is the keynote to all good teaching, and which 
is alone worth a year’s subscription: ‘All questions in teach- 
ing resolve themselves into one: What is the highest and best 
good of these, my pupils?“ 


L. H. Marvel, Esq., late Supt. of Schools, Gloucester, Mass., 
writes from Lewiston, Me.: 
„TRR Pusiic School appears well, and is highly com- 


mended by all who have examined it. I congratulate you upon 
its prospects of success.“ 


Mr. Wm. E. Buck, Supt. of Public Instruction, Manches- 


ter, N. H.: 

„Put my name upon your subscription list for Taz Punto 
School. The first number indicates that none connected with 
school-work can afford to do without your new publication. 
The inclosed dollar will, for theſpresent, sufficiently express my 
honesty of belief in the statements made.”’ 


Henry F. Harrington, Supt. of Public Schools New Bedford, 


Mass., writes: 

„I welcome the appearance of THe PuBLIC SCHOOL, as a 
very timely and promising publication. Devoted to the ex- 
Janation and illustration of the true principles and methods 
of education, at this period of intense interest and inquiry re- 
specting the work going on in our schools, it will minister to 
pressing needs, and must accomplish far-reaching results. Of 
course, everything depends on the manner in which it may be 
conducted; and you and your coadjutors may be safely trusted 
for that. The intelligent enterprise and sustained ability 
which have made your other educational publications 80 use- 
ful and successful, will, no doubt, be equally conspieuous in 
this. The first number is capital. It teems with wise sugges- 
tions. The writers are all first-class authorities, to be implic- 
itly trusted. So are those whose pens, by your promise, will 
fili the number for June. So, also, under your supervision, 
we may expect the writers of all subsequent numbers to be. 

„ hope subscribers will pour in upon you from among our 
teachers, by the thousands. No teacher is so amply furnished 
for his work, either by culture or experience, as not to need 
contact with other minds to freshen and quicken his own. 
The teacher who will not welcome the advent of such a pub- 
lication as THE Pustic School promises to be, is either a 
timeserver or a drone.“ 
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the truths so well brought out in the manual. The great aim 
of our schools is to prepare the children for lives of usefulness ; 


Ar Home rm Fit 2 2 2 — Cumming, author 2 intemperance thwarts all euch purposes. 
*s Cruise in a Frenc an-of-War, From the ’ 
to the Himalayas, etc. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. * — r a 9 — 2 
This is a new edition of this instructive and entertaining index of words; price 30 cents. 
book, complete in one volume, with a map and illustrations. This work needs no commendation. It isa book that every- 
It introduces the reader to the Fiji Islands, or more correctly body needs, — indeed, it is about as indispensable as a good 
“Viti,” which are the most important in the South Pacific. | dictionary for every one who would use his mother-tongue 
There is but little level country in the group; the large islands understandingly. For the benefit of those who may be unac- 
have a considerable extent of undulating country, with peaks |. ,inted with Trench’s valuable treatise, we may add that it 
rising from 4,000 to 5,000 feet, clothed with a beautiful and] i in no sense a school - book,“ but rather a series of charm- 
luxuriant vegetation. The islands number about two hun- ing discourses upon the Poetry in Words, the Morality in 
dred and fifty, of which about eighty are inhabited. The Words, the Rise of New Words, the Distinction of Words,— 
climate is enervating, from November to April, to Europeans, in short, upon every phase of this most attractive study. 
and dysentery, influenza, elephantiasis, and rheumatism are 
common diseases. The scenery is romantic, streams and riv- 
ers abundant, the vegetation mostly of a tropical character; 
‘cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, bananas, plantains, sugar-cane, pine- honographic alphabet, without contraction. By Ida C. 
apple, and other fruits are frequent. Edible roots are com- Craddock. Gi College, Pennsylvania. Cloth. 
mon, and the yam is the chief staple of life. Besides the dog As outlined in the title, this work is intended as a primer, 
and pig, the only mammalia are a rat and five species of bats. | introducing the student to the more advanced system of short- 
Insects are numerous, but the species few. Of birds there are hand after, and only after, the elements,—or rather the ele- 
forty-one species of land, and fifteen aquatic. Fishes are] mentary style, — has been thoroughly mastered. To those 
numerous and varied. The Fijians have been, until lately, favoring this theory, its large, clear, phonographic characters 
distinguished for every savage abomination, including canni-| wij] make it especially welcome. A drill on each new principle 
balism, strangling of widows, and the killing of slaves on the is given, and also a series of little stories, etc., interesting 
death of their masters. The government was formerly by | enough for even the dull or indifferent pupil to read on to the 
chiefs, who exercised, in time of war, absolute control over f end of the book, and possibly so grow to understand primary 
life and property. Through the efforts of missionaries the | phonography, notwithstanding his seeming little exertion. 
people are now almost all nominally Christian. The Wesleyan ̃— 
Shale tubers theps in 2088, and mast 4— Readers, and Collectors of Books. By 
have a prominent place in the history of the Fiji. In 1874] Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D., professor of History in the 
the Fiji were formally placed under the rule of Great Britain,, University of Michigan, author of Democracy and Monarchy 
and the form of government is that of a Crown Colony, with] in France. New York: Harper & Bros. Price, $2.50. 
executive and legislative councils. The story of these strange} This is a very valuable manual, and comprises brief descrip- 
people and their modes of life is well told by the author of this 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PRIMARY PHonogRaPHY An Introduction to Isaac Pitman’s 
System of Phonetic Shorthand; with a Series of Original 
Exercises, written principally in the simple characters of the 


tions of the most important histories in French, German, and 


volume, which contains a vast amount of varied information. | English, together with practical suggestions as to methods and 


The book is handsomely bound, and contains over 360 pages. courses of historical studies. The book is divided into four- 
— teen chapters. Each chapter is devoted to the histories of 


B. E. some one country or group of countries, and is subdivided 
Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco: D. Appleton & Co, | into three or four parts. In the first part the author names 
Price, 80 cents. and characterizes all the important general histories of the 


This attractive book is designed for schools, teachers’ insti- | country under discussion. The name of the book is given in 
tutes, and the home circle. The book is divided up into parts. full, and the place and date of its publication; and this is fol- 
Part First contains easy melodies for part songs, specially |lowed by a critical estimate of its value to the historical stu- 
adapted for primary and intermediate grades of school. About] dent and to the general reader. The second part treats in the 
seventy pages are devoted to this class of music, which con-}|same way the histories of special and limited periods; and the 
tains a variety of charming words, set to sweet and attractive|third part deals with the histories of institutions and of civil- 
music. Part Second has a variety of solos, duets, quartets, /ization and progress. Each chapter closes with a few pages of 
and glees, with piano or organ accompaniment, adapted to} suggestions to students and readers, outlining a short course of 
grammar and high schools, seminaries, etc.,—114 pages of mu- reading and also a longer course, and pointing out the sources 
sic. Many of the good old standard pieces are ineluded in fof illustrative material. It will thus be seen that the scope of 
these selections, while many pieces in the solos and part songs | the book is broad and inclusive. Nearly one thousand histor- 
are new and fresh, and well calculated to inspire interest in ical works are separately passed in review. The chapters upon 
pupils of this grade. Part Third is devoted to ehoice selec-|the histories of England and of the United States are specially 
tions of sacred music, admirably suited for the devotional ex-}complete ; and, besides the critical reviews of a very large 
ercises of home and school. Part Four contains a brief but}number of historical and biographical works, they, together, 
comprehensive course of elementary instruction in reading] give some seventy pages of wise and helpful advice for the 
vocal music, by H. S. Perkins; and also has such brief rudi- guidance of the reader who wishes to study any event or any 
mentary exercises as will enable all pupils by a little applica-| period with care and thoroughness. In the introduetory chap- 
tion to read the plain music at sight. An Appendix contains! ter, Professor Adams discusses the study of history, and the 
musical rhythm, as an aid to penmanship; music for marching- | relative place it should hold in our schemes of higher educa- 
calisthenics, and concert writing exercises, and a convenient|tion. The book has a very full table of contents, and an ad- 
index to all parts of this excellent book. mirable index, and is thus well fitted for purposes of refer- 

_fence. Altogether it is a volume that the historical reader will 
RSA. By A. C. Mason. Chicago: find of constant usefulness and value. 

This work is a compilation of methods of instruction and 
discipline practiced by prominent public-school teachers of 
this country,—a volume of experiences and suggestions gleaned 
from experience. The opinions and methods of the leading 
educators are given upon the following topics: ‘‘ Opening and 
Closing of School,” Reading,.“ “ Arithmetic,” Writing,“ 
Spelling, “ Grammar,” 40 Geography,“ 40 History,“ 66 Dis- 
cipline and School Management,” “ Absence and Tardiness,”’ 
and the sayings of a vast multitude of experienced educators 
upon all phases of educational work; to which is added the 
blank forms that are useful in the suceessful management of 
the average graded school. The book is designed to give the 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— The Providence (R. I.) Lithograph Company have pub- 
lished a work of great importance, entitled, First Lessons in 
Geology, by A. S. Packard, Jr., Professor of Zodlogy and Geol- 
ogy, Brown University, author of Guide to Study of Insects, 
Zodlogy, etc. These admirable lessons are intended to accom- 
pany The Chautauqua Scientific Diagrams, issued by the same 
company in superb style. The text explains the action of 
water, illustrated on diagram I., which shows the action of 
water in Colorado, at Niagara Falls, and Lava Stream cut 
through rivers. Diagram II. illustrates the action of heat in 
great mass of common-school teachers the results of the ex- the Yellowstone Park, and the eruptions of Mount Vesuvius 
perience of the best lights in the profession, and is a cyclo-|in 1858 and in 1872. The third diagram shows the forms of 
pedis on the topics named above. The old saying that in a life in America during the Silurian period; the fourth shows 
multitude of counsellors there is wisdom,” is verified in this 2 — ——— — — — riod; the fifth, 
book. Itis full of ractical sugges uring the Carboniferous ; the six uring the Juras- 
sic period; the seventh, the Cretaceous ‘period; the 


eighth, during the Tertiary period; the ninth shows the ani- 
ALCOHOL AND An Elementary Lesson-Book for 


— — — 1. before the Glacial 
an 

Schools. By Julia Colman, author of The Catechism on Al- 2 — r 

—4 etc. New York: The National 

an 


4. - — — 15 are happily adapted to arrest the atten- 
Publication — perance Society | tion and ma mpressions upon the minds of students. 
This book is designed as a text-book for the schools, and 


They exhibit truth to the eye, and taken in connection with 
the ns are invaluable. 

treats of the nature and effects of alcohol. The appalling fact| — Moses King, the enterpri oung publisher of Cam- 

that there are in this country not less than 500,000 drunkards, | bridge, Mass., has just — 7 book * G. W. Samson, 

shows that there is imperative need for instruction on this im- former president of Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 

portant subject in the schools. Miss Colman has arranged 

this series of lessons and questions, which are happily ealeu- 


now of Bible Workers’ College, New York, showing The En- 
glish Revisers’ Greek Text to be unauthorized except b 
lated to give the pupils an intelligent understanding of the fy Paes 
dangers of intemperance to the physical, mental, and moral 


tian copies discarded by Greeks and opposed to the historic 
text of all ages and churches. This able scholar says that with 
character. The facts of science regarding the nature and use| most of the changes made by the revisers . the English-speak- 
of alcohol are startling, and when properly presented cannot 
fail to influence the young to avoid it. Every interest of soci- 


and comments upon the utterly changed aspect of the petition 
„Deliver us from the evil one,“ i. e., from an enemy without, 
as compared with the deeper conviction which prompts the 
ery ‘‘ Deliver us from evil,“ the traitor within, ete. Mr. Sam- 
son’s learned exposition will be found of special interest to 
Biblical scholars. 

— The May number of The Magazine of Art, published by 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York is one of rare excel- 
lence. Price, yearly subscription, $3.50; single numbers, 35 
cents. The full-page frontispiece is The Angelus,” drawn 
by J. F. Millet, followed by articles of great interest. Old 
Crome,” by Elise Paget, with three engravings; “‘ More About 
Bells,” by H. R. Haweis, with five engravings; „The Year's 
Awakening.“ by H. E. Ward, with five engravings; A Trea- 
tise on Wood Engraving,“ by Harry V. Barnett, with nine 
engravings; ‘‘ The Artistic Aspect of Modern Dress,“ by Alice 
Comyns Carr, with seven engravings; ‘‘ The Art of Savages,— 
I. Decorative Art,“ by A. Lang, with nine engravings; ‘‘Pictures 
of the Season, with six engravings ; ‘“‘ The Glasgow Insti- 
tute? The Decoration of a Home,“ by Cosmo Monkhouse, 
with seven engravings; ‘“‘Art Notes; and the special depart- 
ment of American Art Notes. ' 

— The Christian Union will publish during the next three 
months a series of striking articles, entitled How to Suc- 
ceed.”? Among the contributors to these papers will be Sena- 
tor George F. Edmunds, who will write upon Success in Pub- 
lic Life; the Rev. John Hall, D.D., representing the Ministry; 
Dr. Willard Parker, on Medicine; Thomas A. Edison, on Me- 
chanics ; W. Hamilton Gibson, on Art; Gen. William S. 
Smith, on Engineering; Commisioner George B. Loring, on 
Agriculture; and Dr. Leopold Damrosch, on Music. The series 
was began in The Christian Union for April 13, with a paper 
by Hon. Thomas F. Bayard on Success in Public Life. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have just issued copies 
of Longfellow’s Hyperion and Outre Mer at the low price of 
15 centseach. They are beautifully printed in large open type 
by the Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass., and furnished with 
paper covers of neat design. They are the revised copyright 
edition of the poet’s works, in which the family have an owner- 


ship. There can be no longer any excuse for teachers and 
others for not having Longfellow’s Prose Works on the ground 
of cost. Thirty cents for two such works of genius, put up in 
such style, is a marvel of cheapness. We advise every teacher 
tand pupil in America to secure copies at once. 


— The Proceedings of Meetings held February 1, 1882, at 
New York and London to express sympathy with oppressed 
Jews in Russia, is just published, and contains much that is 
instructive and interesting of this subject, which is now attract- 
ing the attention of the world. 

— 8. E. Cassino, Boston, has published the admirable paper 
of T. Sterry Hunt, LL. D., F. R. S., on The Domain of Physi- 


ology; or, Nature in Thought and Language,“ presented to the 
National Academy of Sciences, and read before it in abstract 
at Washington, D. C., April 18, 1881. It is rich in thought, 
and merits study. 


— Harper & Brothers have added to the Franklin-Square 


Library, The Fixed Period, by Anthony Trollope. It is one of 
the most original of this popular author’s stories. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Pettibone Name; a New-England Story ; Sidney; 
cloth; $1.28. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 82— sd 
Myth and Science: an Essay; by Tito Vignoli; Int. Scientific Series; 
cloth; $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The Fisher Maiden; by Bjdrnstjerne Björnson; trans. from the Norse 
8. B. Anderson; author's edition; cloth. Boston: Houghton, 

The Song Wave: designed for Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, etc., 1 . 
8. Perkins, H. J. Danforth, and E. V. DeGraff. N. X.: D. Appleton & Co. 
Outre-Mer; by H. W. Longfellow: paper; 150. . Hyperion; by H. W. 
Longfellow ; paper; 15 cts..... American Classics for Schools, — Haw- 
thorne. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Domain of Physiology; by T. Sterry Hunt; pap. Boston: S. E. Cassino. 
Reports of the Consuls of the United States on the Commerce, Manu- 
factures, &c,, of their Consular Districts (Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 1880-81). By 
kindness of A. A. Rannby, M. C. 

First Lessons in Geology; by A. S. Packard, Jr.; to accompany the 
Chautauqua Scientific Diagrams; Series No. 1,—Geology. Providence, 
R. I.: Providence 22 Co. 

Alexander Hamilton; by Henry Cabot Lodge; Am. Statesmen Series; 
cloth. Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Teachers and Students’ Library: a compendium of knowledge nec- 
essary to teachers, students, and the general reader; by G. Dallas Lind; 
cloth. Chicago: T. S. Denison. 

ETS, ETO 


PAMPHL 
Proceedings of Moctings held Feb. 1 —_, at New York and London, to 
* vane with the oppressed J ews in Russia. Pub. in New York. 
. 8. L. change No bbery; a novel; by M. Betham- Edwards. 


illus,; 15 cta..... For Cash Only; a novel; by James Payn; 20 cts..... Doro- 
thy’s Venture; a novel; by M. Cecil Hay; 15 ts lain Speaking; by 
the author of “ John Gentleman ; 15 cts. New York: Harper 


& Brothers. 

Report of the State Board of Education and the State Supt. of Public 
Instruction for New Jersey for the year 1881. 

New Jersey School Law, with notes, blanks, and forms for the use and 
government of school officers; prepared by the State Supt. of Public In- 
struction, E. A. Apgar; 1881. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—In the North American Review for May, Carl Schurz, treating of 
„Party Schemes and Future Problems, presents many well-considered 
observations. Gail Hamilton contributes a paper, The Spent Bullet, 
in which science, the pulpit, and the law are with exquisite wit taken to 
task for the part they respectively played in the Guiteau-Garfield tragedy. 
— In a three-page article in Popular Science Monthly for May, Herbert 
Spencer ch zes “‘Goldwin Smith as a Critic,” and his estimate of 
him is not high. Miss Nina Morais also answers Miss Hardaker On the 
Woman Question.” Her paper, trying to establish the mental equality of 
the sexes, is smart, if not decisive. 


— , The Land of Cotton,“ by W. L. Murfree, Sr., in the May Lippincott , 
is an instructive paper, and one which should be read with interest, now 
that public attention has been drawn to some of the risks attending the 
production of the great staple of the Southwest. 

— The April number of the Zelectic is at hand, and contains a — 172 
number of readable articles. There are also four well-filled edito 
partments; Literary Notices; Foreign otes; Science and Art; 
and Miscellany. 


s Weekly contains an interesting biog- 
painter, accom ed by 
, of one of his finest pic- 


— The current number of 
raphy of George Inness, the celebrated landsca 
u portrait and a full-page engraving, by Jueng 


— for April contains a satirical and amusing. 


tures. 


It is the unexpected change made in the Greek text which has 


ing Christian world has felt and expressed special satisfaction. 
ety demands that the children should be made acquainted with ' awakened solicitude.”” He cites the bishop of St. Andrews, 


‘acmillan’s — 
oe of the Channel Tunnel,“ as Reba The tun- 
nel is now the bugbear of English : 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


THE PLANETs— May, 1882. 
(All computations are for the latitude and meridian of Boston. 
MERCURY AND VENUS will be plainly visible the last of the 
month as evening stars, Mercury being at greatest eastern 
elongation (23° 30’) on the morning of Junel. He sets as 


follows: May 28, 9h. 23m. evening. 
„31, Im. 


and, at a point of the horizon, about 3° north of the sunset- 
point. These two planets will be in close conjunction on the 
morning of the 30th. When nearest, on the evening of the 
29th, Mercury will be the most northern, and nearer the hor- 
izon. The difference in the color of the two will readily serve 
to distinguish them, Mercury being red and Venus pale yel- 
low. Mercury will appear smaller than Venns. The Phase 
presented by Venus, and visible with a small telescope, is that 
of the Moon when in Last Quarter. 

Mars’ eastward motion past the stars has carried him 
through the cluster Presepe since last month, and he is now 
proceeding toward Regulus. He sets as follows: 

May 10, On 30m. morning. 
„20, Oh. 5m. 

230, 11h. 40m. evening. 


JUPITER AND SATURN will be practically invisible this 
month, the former being in conjunction with the Sun on the 
30th, and the latter on the 6th. 

‘TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, MAY 17. 

This eclipse wil! be visible throughout the Eastern Continent 
(except the southern point of Africa), including Great Britain, 
Philippine Islands, and many minor groups of the South Pa- 
cific. Except along the very narrow line of the total eclipse, 
the Sun will be only partially eclipsed. The path of the total 
eclipse extends from a point in the Pacific Ocean in Lat. 27° 
north, 139° east of Greenwich, through Shanghai and Nanking 
on the east shore of China, and westward through Teheran in 
Persia, and Northern Arabia and Egypt, and across Northern 
Africa to North Guinea, Several astronomers from Europe 
and America will witness the eclipse from Egypt and Arabia, 
and doubtless we may hear of a confirmation of Professor 
Swift’s intra-Mercurial planets. 

SITUATION OF THE PBINCIPAL STARS, CLUSTERS, AND CON- 
STELLATIONS, MAY 20, 1882, aT 9.00 P. u. 

The celestial scenery during the evenings of May will not be 
as fine as during February, March, and April, the larger por- 
tion of the bright stars then visible now being below the west- 
ern horizon at dark. 

The beautiful star Spica Virginis is near the meridian and 
close to the earth’s path. It is situated in a region famous for 
the vast number of nebule. No less than 323 nebule are re- 
corded for the space accredited to the constellation Virgo, near 
the center of which is Spica. But very few of these are vis- 
ible with ordinary powers, however. Here in this constella- 
tion one nebula was found to be revolving around another. 
Leo, the Sickle, and Regulus are near the earth’s path, and 
west of the meridian. Cancer and Gemini, in which are Mars, 
Venus, and Mercury, are still further west, and Orion has set. 

Just east of the meridian is Libra, the Scales, known by the 
four-sided figure formed by its principal stars. Deneb, the 
bright star at the head of the Great Cross, in the Swan, is in 
the N. E. high above the horizon. Aquilla, the Eagle, and 
Sagittarius, containing the “ Milkmaid’s Dipper,” are just 
rising. Scorpio is about midway between the meridian and 
horizon, and low in the south. This constellation contains 
the first-magnitude star Antares, the red star,“ and several 
other bright stars, some of which form the imaginary, long, 
jointed tail of the Scorpion, curled around in the Milky 
Way,“ near the southern horizon. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 


MAY 22, 1882. A. m. 
d Andromede (Alpheratz) rises ° 0 5 morning. 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) rises GRE 
6 Persei (Algol, variable) sets 1 8 209 evening. 
n Tauri (Aleyone, or Light of Pleiades) rises 4 2 mor. 
a Tauri (Aldebaran) rises . . . 5 27 “ 
a Aurige (Capella) rises 
B Orionis (Rigel) invisible. 
a Orionis (Betelguese) invisible. 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) invisible. 
a Canis Minoris (Procyon) sets. ° - 9 50 evening. 
a Leonis (Regulus) sets 1 0 50 morning. 
a Virginis (Spica)in meridian. . 9 17 evening. 
Bootis (Arcturus) in meridian . 
a Scorpionis (Antares) in meridian . . 0 23 morning. 
4 Lyre (Vega)inmeridian . . 
@ Aquille (Altair) in meridian 
a Cygni (Deneb) in meridian 4 
@ Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) rises . „ 2 83 9 


Penn Yan, N. T., April, 1882. 


NEW COMET. 

On the night of March 17, Mr. S. C. Wells, assistant at the 
Dudley Observatory, N. Y., discovered a comet in the North 
which gives promise of exciting considerable interest. Prof. 
Lewis Boss, director of the Observatory at Albany, gives the 
following information to the Science Observer of that city : 
It is evident that the comet will have a brilliant career: its 
light at perihelion should be three thousand times greater than 
at discovery.” I believe that this comet has a large and ac- 


4 


tive nucleus ; and if that proves really to be the case in June, 
we ought to see a tail of immense proportions.” The bril- 
liancy of the display will suffer much from the presence of 
dawn and twilight.” From the 13th to the 30th of May the 
comet will be seen moving from a point 28° below Polaris, 
almost directly toward Capella ; on the 30th it will be within 
15° of that star, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, Geo. H. Brmvus, Marion, Ala. 

ALABAMA.—The institute for colored teachers of Bullock 
Co. will meet at the College hall in Union Springs, April 29 at 
10.00 a. m. Papers will be read as follows: The School Law; 
E. J. Melver, Co. Supt. Arithmetic; Prof. W. P. Scott. Eu- 
2 Grammar; Capt. G. W. Dawson. Penmanship; Prof. J. 

Dill. „ Prof. W. H. Giesler. Spelling and 
Reading; Prof. S. B. Foster. History; Prof. G. R. Hall. Co- 
operation between Parents and Teachers; Prof. J. H. Crowell. 
(Every,township Supt. in the county is earnestly requested to 
meet the Co. Supt. at the Court House on the same day at 1.00 
o’clock p. m., for the transaction of very important business. ) 

The competitive examination for the appointment to West 
Point, of a cadet from this Congressional District, conducted 
by Dr. H. R. Raymond of Marion, Capt. N. D. Cross of Selma, 
and Prof. Peterson of Greensboro, resulted in the selection of 
Mr. E. N. Jones of Camden, Wilcox Co. Gen. Shelley will, 
undoubtedly, take great pleasure in conferring upon Mr. Jones 
this appointment. 

We learn by postal from Hon. H. Clay Armstrong, that the 
time of holding the State Ed. Assoc., for the white teachers, is 
changed to July 5, 6, and 7, so as to give the Alabama teach- 
ers an opportunity to attend the National Ed. Assoc., which is 
to be held at Saratoga, N. V., July 11, 12, 13,14. The Ala- 
bama Assoc. will be held in the enterprising city of Birming- 
ham, Jefferson Co. 

Special attention of Alabama teachers is called to the article 
headed Goldsboro and Wilson“ (N. C.), in Toe JouRNAL 
of April 6, as pointing out a path worthy to be followed by 
many of our own towns which have not yet solved the educa- 
tional problem. Itsays, ‘‘ Unfortunately the colored people still 
remain under the county superintendence, but, at last, the 
children of the white ple were all gathered in one large, 
graded, free school.“ The plan is given in detail, and might 
well be adopted in, and adapted to, our own schools for both 
the white and the colored children. X. T. Z. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 

IowA.—Local State papers are taking colleges and college 
profs. severely to task for teaching free trade to their classes —— 
Cornell Coll. will complete the elegant new chapel building by 
commencement.——Miss Hillock, on account of poor health, 
has resigned the principalship of Webster City schools, a posi- 
tion she has long and acceptably filled.——We hear of many 
supts. and prins. that are retained for another year at increased 
salary. It is a good sign.——Supt. Mathews of Jasper Co. has 
arranged for anormal institute lasting five weeks, to begin July 
31 He will arrange so teachers can take an advanced course, 
consisting of natural philosophy, botany, and rhetoric. Good 
idea.——Prof. McBride of the State Univ. has had published a 
Plant Record for use in elementary botany classes. Its ar- 
rangement is admirable, and well calculated for its intended use. 

The following State educational institutions fare thus finan- 
cially at the hands of the Legislature for the next biennial 

riod: State Univ., $50,000; State Agricultural Coll., $23,000; 

oll. for Blind, $12,800; State Normal, $47,500; Coll. for Deat 
and Dumb, $16,700; Coll. for Feeble Minded, $28,850. 

A cyclone swept over the Iowa Agricultural Coll. farm on 
the 8th inst., doing mere to the amount of $3,000. 

Independence had a School Board that, last year, concluded 
that a supt. was an expensive luxury, threw the very excellent 
supt. out of his position, and retrenched. At the caucus to 
nominate candidates for school directors, the demand was 80 
strong for candidates that would favor the employment of a 
supt. that all of the old Board who were opposed to the sys- 
tem resigned, whereupon four new directors were elected that 
favor supervision. There are few towns in the State that will 
ever try a similar experiment. 

In proof of the progress of education and professional train- 
ing may be cited the recently enacted Iowa law, that no one 
shall practice dentistry who has not a diploma from some den- 
tal college. 

Marien and Wapello Co. Agricultural Socs. each offer $100 
premium-lists for school work done by pupils. 

The Legislature has wisely passed a bill to require school 
boards to see that at least twelve shade-trees are planted on 
each lot, and report the fact to the Co. Supts. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 

ILLINOIS.— The quarter centennial celebration of the Illinois 
State Normal Univ. will be held in the latter part of August. 
— Blackburn Univ. is bringing in leading public school-men 
to lecture to the students on pedagogics.——Prof. Hewett of 
Normal lately lectured at Mason City on Methods of Teach- 
ing.——Prof. Freeman of Aurora utilized his spring vacation 
by helping conduct a competitive examination for appointment 
to West Point.——Danville Board has resolved that all pres- 
ent teachers will be considered as — 5 — for reappoint- 
ment, but if any one desires increase of salary he must make 
a formal statement to the Board that the desired increase is 
„ne of the conditions upon which the appointment will be 
accepted.””———-The Southern Normal has nine candidates for 
graduation.—— Miss Minnie Parker of Decatur succeeds Miss 
Sara Burns as high-school teacher at Arcola It is rumored 
that Prin. Hawes of Buda will, this summer, take charge of 
an elocutionary and philosophical school in Eastern Indiana 
at $200 a month.——Peoria schools enroll about 5,000 of the 
7,000 children of the city; about 1,500 are in private schools. 
The cost per capita for superintendence and instruction in the 

ublic high school is $25.95. The high-school examinations 
or State fair work will occur May 24-26. Questions can be 
had on application to Supt. Slade. 

Prof. Pike received an invitation to deliver lectures at 
Blackburn Univ., Carlinville, on education, methods of teach- 
ing, etc., and will probably accept the invitation if he may 
start the course about the latter part of April. 

The summer meeting of the Illinois prins., at Traverse City, 
Mich., is at last settted. The Trunk line, after referring the mat- 
ter to the Comr., have to return members from Chicago 
at one-third rates, and the round-trip by one of the best steam- 
ers of the lake will be made at an expense of $10. The com- 

y will leave Chicago July 1 and return July7. Any wish- 
Ing to go earlier or return can do 80 at the same rate. 


Camping outfits can be taken, or boarding at the hotels can be 
had at $1.50 per day. Ere this is in print the prins. will have 
received circulars giving full information. Should any desire 
to write for special inquiry they will address H. J. Sherrill, 
Belvidere, Boone Co., III. 

The schools of this Co. (Jersey) are reported by the Co. 
Supt., Mr. Lott Pennington, to be in good condition, the ma- 
— of them being taught by teachers well qualified for their 
work. 

Jerseyville schools talk of organizing a military company. 
They have in attendance over 600 pupils, who are taught b 
12 teachers, including the prin., Prof. Pike. The high school, 
with an enrollment of 60, will have a graduating class of 12,— 
8 young ladies, and 9 young gentlemen. There is avery strong 
sentiment in this district in favor of the public schools, among 
both Protestants and Catholics, and there is a Jarge Catholic 
element in the district. For several years the Catholics have 
maintained a school, at their own expense, and sent to it about 
130 children; but during the last year most of the children 
have been sent to the public schools, only the youngest chil- 
dren being sent to the parish school. 


State Editor, THOMAS N. JOHNSON, Cumberland, Md. 


MARYLAND. — The State Teachers’ Assoc. will meet this 
year in Cumberland, Aug. 29, 30, and 31, and steps are already 
being taken by the local Assocs., in r with the county 
examiner, to provide for the success of the meeting. 

The Allegany Co. Normal will open its annual session June 
5, and continue five weeks, Messrs. H. G. Weimer, T. N. 
Johnson, and W. C. Handy will be the instructors. 

We learn that Mr. J. E. J. Buckey contemplates opening a 
normal at Barton, Allegany Co. 

Mr. Eli M. Lamb’s Friends School, on Lombard street, in 
the proud city of Baltimore, is attracting widespread attention. 
Mr. Lamb has had the pleasure of seeing his noble work pros- 
per from a small beginning to an enrollment of 300 pupils for 
the present year, — the reward of substantial work and per- 
severance, 

State Editor, O, Wairman, Red Wing, Minn, 

MINNESOTA, — The school year at the St. Cloud Normal 
School closes April 27. The class numbers 20, most of whom 
have schools engaged for the summer. 

The State Inst. and spring examinations in Stearns Co. 
have been indefinitely postponed, on account of small-pox in 
the county, but the pest is subsiding rapidly, and Supt. Gor- 
man hopes soon to be able to go on with his work. 

Ata recent meeting of the Board of Ed. of the St. Cloud 
Union School District, a work on Alcohol and Hygiene was 
adopted as a text-book in the school. 

Supt. C. W. Levens, of Freeborn Co., thus urges upon teach- 
ers the necessity of attending the meetings of the Co. Assoc.: 
The fact that much of the inefficiency of our schools is the 
direct result of careless and imperfect organization, makes this 
subject an important one. Teachers cannot afford to miss 
these meetings. It will — them in their work, and their at- 
tendance will be a direct and positive benefit, not only to them- 
selves, but to the schools of the county.“ Supt. Levens’s 
motto is, ‘Onward and upward’’; he intends to introduce a 
regular course of study for the country schools of his county 
the present summer. 

Albert Lea city schools opened April 10, under Prof. J. C. 
Alling, 4 otal number of pupils enrolled 328. The 
Board of Ed. has adopted the half-day system for the first and 
second primary grades; one set of pupils attending in the fore- 
noon, and another set in the afternoon. 

The JOURNAL OF EpUCATION is thus commended by the 
Worthington Advance, published in Nobles Co.: “It is the 
ablest weekly on our list.“ 

Fifty teachers were in attendance at the Mower Co. exam- 
ination, held in Austin the 5th and 6th insts. The Austin 
public schools opened April 10. 

The high-school scholars of Stillwater entertained the teach- 
ers in attendance upon Washington Co. Inst. at High School 
Hall, on Friday evening, March 31. The public schools of the 
city opened April 10. 

State Supt. D. L. Kiehle has been asked to read a paper on 
„The place of Normal Schools in the Educational System,“ 
before the National Teachers’ Convention, to be held at Sar- 
. N. L., in July. 

. W. Pendergrast, deputy clerk in Supt. Kiehle’s office, 
reports a hi 18 — teachers' institute at Morris. 

Misses Ella B. Lathrop, of Austin, Minn., and Bell G. Rice, 
of Sparta, Wis., teachers in the Red Wing public schools, are 
detained at their homes on account of sickness. Their places 
are supplied by Miss Minnie Adams and Mrs. Jennie Sterns. 
Mrs. S. was formerly one of Red Wing’s faithful, earnest, suc- 
cessful teachers. 

Prof. 1 of the State Univ., is making tests of different 
kinds of building-stone in the State, for the purpose of deter- 
mining their relative value. 

At the Carleton College oratorical contest, the three success- 
ful competitors were Messrs. H. H. Cook, W. A. Selleck, and 
Selden Bacon, in the order named. 

The number of pupils enrolled in the Verndale schools for 
March was 107; the number neither absent nor tardy, 17; 
No. 100 in deportment, 31. The teachers are Prof. S. L. 
Frazier and Florence E. James. 


State Editor, W. D. HARRIMAN, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

MICHIGAN. — The experiment of coéducation at Michigan 
Univ. has proved to be a thorough success. Prof. Donald Mac- 
Lean, of the medical department, declares that though he went 
to Ann Arbor ten years ago with deep and violent prejudices“ 
against the coéducation of young men and maidens, he is now 
a most ardent advocate of the system,“ his former objections 
to it seeming to him, in the light of experience, trivial, un- 
true, despicable, and ridiculous.“ The sexes pursue the same 
courses of study “‘ without harm to any one or to any interest, 
but with the most unequivocal mutual advantage.“ 


MissoURI.—The anniversary of Washington’s Birthday was 
quite generally celebrated in the Kansas City schools, A 
unique feature was the patriotic drawi made by the pupils 
of the Morse and Kansas schools. In the Kansas school the 
drawings were both blackboard-work and pencil drawings. 
The most praiseworthy of these was the life-size portrait of 
Washington, enl from a 2x4 wood-cut, by the artistic 
pencil of a Miss May, but fourteen years, 

There is a great need for more school-room and more teach- 
ers in Kansas City. The work of building can scarcely keep 
pace with the increasing Se rene eachers are labor- 
ing with from 60 to 80 pupils in average attendance, and yet 
their energy is such that the work equals that of any of the 
larger cities in the Union. But, at such a high pressure, 
teachers cannot last long, and as the salaries are extremely 
low, it seems to be a rather discouraging prospect. Kansas 
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City, with its 70,000 inhabitants, should be able to pay salaries 
that will not only call to it the best talent, but will allow of the 
continued advancement of its teachers. School-buildings with 
plain exteriors, and a plentiful supply of school apparatus on 
the inside, are to be preferred to buildings with elaborate ar- 
chitectural adornments, and an empty apparatus room within. 

The colored people of the city have established a valuable 
weekly journal, edited by Prof. D. V. Adolph Nero, prin. of 
the colored grammar and high school. This city has also a 
fine public-school library, but, alas, the very children that 
need the influence of good moral literature most, are the ones 
deprived of it. The subscription fee is $200 per year; and to 
the hungry street gamin this $2.00 might as well be $200. 
A free public library is needed in every city. 

State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. F. 

New Tonk — The Teachers’ Assoc. of the First District, 
Jefferson Co. is to be held May 20, at Dexter. 

Dr. MacArthur, pastor of the Calvary Baptist Church, New 
York city, is to deliver the annual address ree Commence- 
ment week, his subject being The Mission of Scholarship 

The young men of the Auburn High School recently pre- 
sented a musical travesty of Romeo and Juliet. A crowded 
audience greeted their efforts. 

Syracuse is in something of a disturbance over the appropri- 
ations purposes. 

The program for the State Teachers’ Assoc. at Yonkers is 
jo — approaching completion. We can safely predict a good 
session 


New York city is about to have the satisfaction of possessing 
an assoc. for promoting the higher education of women. The 
successful work of that not long ago formed in Boston has 
convinced a number of cultivated New Yorkers that the experi- 
ment is worth trying in this city, and there is little doubt that 
the metropolis will prove herself to be in this matter at least 
as wise and as liberal as Boston. 

There seems to be great rejoicing in Cortland. The now fa- 
mous contest between State Supt. Gilmour and the Local 
Board of the Cortland Normal School has been decided in favor 
of the latter by the Court of Appeals, which reverses some- 
what sarcastically, and certainly emphatically, the orders of 
the lower courts, thus reinstating Dr. Hoose and his teachers 
in a position from which but few could doubt they were un- 
righteously deposed. At the beginning of the contest, Mr. 
Gilmour asserted that he intended to take the whole responsi- 
bility of the matter upon himself. This just now is a matter 
of about $18,000,—not an encouraging issue upon which to ask 
for reélection next winter. S. S. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Miss Ruth R. Burritt’s normal kinder- 
u class enjoyed a veritable love-feast in Phila., that city 
of brotherly love, on the centennial anniversary of the birth of 
Froebel. A very full program was presented; Col. F. W. 
Parker, of Boston, lecturing in the evening. The celebration 
was preéminently a success, so much so that one enthusiastic 
kindergarten said she had no doubt it rejoiced even the spirits 
in heaven. To one gifted with spiritual vision she presumed 
that the trio, Froebel, Pestalozzi, and Mann, might be seen 
floating over the heads of the audience with ecstatic joy on 
their faces, and should not be surprised if even Socrates was 
also seen with sorrowful face waving a banner with the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘‘ Born too soon to enjoy the blessings of kin- 
dergarten training.“ 
Swarthmore Coll., at Media, which was recently destroyed 
by fire, will be rebuilt and opened by Sept. next. 


So. CAROLIN A.- Wm. Schaefer, A.B. (Harvard, 78), teacher 
of mathematics at Adams Acad. (Mass.), has been called to a 
ition as teacher in the Charleston High School. Mayor 
urtenay is industrious in forwarding the interests of this 
school as of the others, and he gives the opinion that 200 ap- 
plicants will be present. 


State Editor, J. BALDWIN, Huntsville, Texas. 


TxXAS.— Dr. R. S. Rust has just closed a contract, at $7,500, 
for the beautiful Stanley residence and grounds, embracing 
three acres in Houston, to be used as a school for freedmen. 
The building will be converted into a schoolhouse, and the 
school will soon be opened. L 

Prof. A. R. Horne, D.D., prin. of the preparatory dept. of 
Mublenberg Coll., has accepted the presidency of the Texas 
State Univ. in Tyler. 


Vreern1a.—The Nuller Manual Labor School, in Albermarle, 
is doing a noble work, worthy of emulation. There are at this 
time one bundred orphan boys enjoying the advantages of the 
school, where not only are all their physical wants supplied 
without charge, but they are given a sound education, are 
taught besides some useful trade. This is the noble end to 
which Mr. Miller dedicated a share of his fortune sufficiently 

to make the institution self-sustaining. Important ad- 
di are now being made to the buildings and shops, by 
which the accommodations and means of instruction will be 
materially improved. For m the cost of these improve- 
ments there is an accumulation of $110,000 of interest. The 
institution seems to be well managed, and we look upon it as 
full of promise to the substantial interests of the State. 

Prof. Hitchcock, the distinguished geologist, is now deliver- 
ing a course of lectures at the Blacksburgh Agrl. and Mech. 
— * ae are — 116 „ at —— The 

soon n the an agricult mon 
for tous distribution. * 

The Senate has confirmed the following Board of Visitors 
for the Univ. of Virginia: Gen. W. M. Elliot, Hon. John Paul, 
Dr. W. R. Vaughn, Hon. T. T. Fauntleroy, Hon. Frank S. Blair, 


Col. G. W. Hansborough, Major k. 8. Ruggles, W. Roane 
Ruffin, Esq., Col. Wm. Lamb. The interests of the Univ. will 
be promoted by such men. There is, however, a natural dis- 
position on the part of some to find fault with the new Board; 
but the representatives of this class confess that “ the nine are 
not altogether bad.“ Your writer is 9 acquainted 
with several of the new visitors, and also with prominent 
members of the retired Board. My conclusion is that the 
Univ. will be fostered on a strictly national basis. 

Prof. T. R. Price, LL.D., a prominent member of the Univ. 
Faculty has been elected to the chair of English Literature in 
Columbia Coll., New York. This is quite a loss to Virginia, 
but a gain to New York. Among the remaining members of 
the Univ. Faculty, Prof. M. Schele de Vere, Ph.D., J.U.D., 
and Prof. Wm. M. Fontain are quite prominent; the former is 
the oldest, and the latter the youngest member, in the order 
of official seniority. 

The public school-work is progressing, and the outlook 
brightens every day. The Faculty of Instruction for the Col- 
ored Normal School has not been announced yet. It is to be 
hoped that a share of the State’s fund will be realized in this 


connection. B. 


Wiscoxstx.— Wisconsin expended upon public education 
last year $2,670,748 54, each pupii in the public schools costing 
the State $767. The receipts of the private schools of the 
State were $70,488, and the expenditures $75,052. The annual 
report of the State Supt. advocates kindergarten work, a grad- 
ual raising of teachers’ qualifications and lessening of the 
number of kinds of teachers’ certificates, the imposition of a 
State tax for the support of public schools, the making obli- 
gatory the township system, and the wider adoption of the 
graded system. isconsin now has 5,843 public schools, 
under the charge of 7,065 teachers. The school-population 
numbers 491,358 children, and the percentage of attendance 
on the public schools is 61.04. 

With an attendance on her schools of 22,531 children, Mil- 
waukee expended last year $216,193.38. 


West Virernia —The following statistics will show the 

t need of national aid for the free schools of the State : 

he population is 618,457; total illiterates ten years of age and 

over who cannot write, 85,373. Ave. length of school term, 

44 months. An appropriation at the rate of $3 per capita for 

illiterates would thus give the schools of this State each year 

$256,128. This sum would add at least two or three months 

to the present term of the country schools, and enable the city 
and town schools to provide more efficiently for their schools. 


NEWSPAPORIAL.—We have received the first three numbers 
of the Alabama Progress, a weekly educational paper published 
by George P. Keyes & Co., Montgomery, Ala. It is an eight- 
page paper; price, $2. The Progress is the fourth in order of 
time of weekly educational papers in the United States, is 
bright, spicy, and interesting in its matter, and we hope it will 
have a large circulation North as well as South. May the 
progress, like wisdom, find length of — in its right hand, 
and in its left hand riches and honor. The editor will accept 
our thanks for some excellent advertising, gratuitously given 
Tue JOURNAL, we presume through a misconstruction of a 
aragraph in our columns two weeks ago. We must take 
tter care how we word our complaints hereafter, especially 
with Brother Keyes in the field. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 
State Editor, N. A. Luck, Augusta, Me. 

— Prof. J. J. Osbun, of the Salem Normal School (Mass.), 
lectured in Castine before the normal school, on Thursday, 
April 6. On Friday and Saturday evenings and Saturday af- 
ternoon, he lectured in the Congregational Church, in Blue 
Hill, for the benefit of Blue Hill Acad., his subject being 
Nature’s Building-stones; lectures on Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy, with experiments. At the close of the lectures 
he gave his electrical apparatus, and some philosophical mate- 
rials, for the benefit of the academy. On Sunday evening, at 
an Easter Sunday-school concert, Prof. Osbun addressed the 
children. Unconsciously to himself, perhaps, he used the 
Normal system of instruction in his Sunday-school address, 
which gave it great simplicity and effectiveness. 

— The graded school in Blue Hili commenced on April 10, 
Miss E. A. Stover teaching the upper grade, and Miss A. A. 
Holt the lower. This town has a large number of young wo- 
men who are — pba at home, others abroad. In 
fact, it has always had more teachers than schools, and sel- 
dom has to import teachers. The large class of young ladles 
in the academy are commencing to teach this spring. Miss 
Lizzie Hibbard will teach in Union, Miss Ida Livingstone in 
Hurricane Island. 

— The summer term of Bates Coll. began Tuesday, April 
11. Several of the students will be away teaching, this term. 
Prof. Chase, who was at work for the * during the winter 
term, has returned. 

— It is proposed at Portland to give the children in the 
public schools a longer summer vacation than they have hith- 
erto enjoyed. Three months is the period fixed upon. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. Crirrorp, Manchester, N. H. 
— The Exeter Acad. Thureday, the 13th, with about 


200 students enrolled in the different classes. The trustees 


have arranged with Dr. Winsor of Boston, formerly of the 
Massachusetts Board of Health, for a series of lectures on 
Health. 

— Prin. Powers of the Nashua High School, will, at the 

close of the present term, remove to Boston, where he will 

ractice law. 

N — At a meeting of the trustees of Dartmouth Coll., held at 
Hanover on the 20th inst., the committee on the Webster cel- 
ebration, Gov. Bell and ex-Gov. Prescott, reported that Sen- 
ator Thos. F. Bayard, of Delaware, had accepted the invitation 
to deliver the oration, which will take place on Wednes- 
day of commencement week. A memorial service upon 
Prest. Smith will be preached Tuesday evening of commence- 
ment week by Rev. Dr. Coe of New York. The resignation of 
Prof. P. D. Sanborn, who has been connected with the college 
as professor for nearly half a century, was definitely accepted. 
The now-vacant chairs of English literature and Greek will be 
speedily filled. 

The following preamble and resolutions were passed by a 
vote of 6 to 4 (one trustee, who is claimed by the negative, be- 
ing absent): 

To — at rest disquieting rumors that have been circulated, to the ef- 
fect that the trustees desire the resignation of Prest. Bartlett,— 

Resolved, That we put on record the expression of our continued con- 
fidence in him as an able, efficient administrator, and an admirable in- 
structor, and we believe that the best interests of the college require that 
he should continue in his present position. 

Res olved, That the best interests of the college require t’ -* the mem- 
bers of the faculty should continue in their present position., and cor- 
dially codperate in advancing the true interests of the college. 

These resolutions seem to us as an attempted compromise. 
The president has demanded the resignation of, at least, two 
of the faculty, and a large majority of the faculty are known 
to desire the resignation of the president; and the trustees, 
really by only one majority, vote to sustain both the president 
and the tacuity. Could this vote be taken by the entire alumni 
of the college, we have no doubt it would stand two to one in 
favor of the president’s retiring, in view of all the circum- 
stances, not as a personal matter against Mr. Bartlett, but for 
the good of the ollege. 2 * 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 

— The State Normal School at Randolph,—A. W. Edson, 
prin.,—is meeting with unprecedented success. The follow- 
ing statistics speak for themselves: Number of students in at- 
tendance, 188; fall quarter, 165; winter quarter, 147; aggre- 
gate attendance, 312; aggregate attendance over any previous 
fall and winter, 48. Vermont towns represented, 50; counties, 
9; average age of graduates the past term, over 21 years. 
ing | this is a good showing. 

— The sad intelligence has been received of the death of 
Prof. L. F. Ward, at Jacksonville, Fla. Prof. Ward was 
largely identified with the educational interests of Windham 
Co. and of this State, and was one of the strongest and ablest 
teachers our public schools have ever had. Few instructors 
can number so many years of consecutive service in the cause 
of education. He graduated at Dartmouth, and immediately 
set out upon his life-work. His academic work at Westminster 
was followed by a long period of labor as prin. of Powers Inst., 
at Bernardston, Mass., which, under his management, 25 years 
ago and later, was one of the best institutions of its kind. He 
was for many years prin. of the Bellows Falls High School, 
till the disease which has now proved fatal compelled him to 
give up teaching. He has since resided at his home in West- 
minster, devoting his time somewhat to agricultural pursuits, 
and spending his winters in Florida. 

— There will be an educational meeting at Bennington to- 
morrow, April 28. Prof. Dunham and Prof. Harpending of 
Bennington graded school, Prof. Howe and Dr. Rouney of 
North Bennington, and Prof. Charles Northend of Connecticut, 
are to assist. 

; 7 Four meetings will be held in Lamoille Co. the first week 
n May. 

— The quadrennial catalogue of Leland & Gray Sem., at 
Townshend, just reccived, gives the history of the progress 
of said school from 76 to 81, under the management of the 
present popular prin., Prof. C. C. Boynton, with the names 
and terms in attendance of its students. During this time 
there have been 279 different pupils, — 150 ladies and 129 gen- 
tlemen ; 82 have studied ancient languages. The total annual 
attendance has increased from 122 to 227, This academy is 
doing excellent work, and deserves the confidence and patron- 
age of the public. ** „ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Froebel’s centennial birthday was appropriately observed 
in the old Warren street chapel, Boston, on Friday. Miss 
Pingree gave some statistics relative to the number of kinder- 
garten schools in the country, and the number of children at- 
tending. California, in which there are about five hundred 
children in kindergarten schools, Chicago, and Philadelphia, 
are taking a great interest in the making and establishing of 
schools. In Boston and vicinity there are 31 of these schools 
and it is almost impossible to estimate the amount of good 
they are doing. 

Professor Boyeson gave an account of Froebel’s career; of 
his humble origin, and love of peace and perfect harmony 
among all who surrounded him, and spoke of the power he 


— of getting through the outside of things to reach the 
in 


rs. Dr. Mary J. Safford spoke of the schools of Florid 
which she described as being in about the same condition — 
the northern schools were 100 years ago, and said she consid - 
ered that every child of the present ange who does not receive 
the advantages of the kindergarten schools is defrauded of its 
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Supt. of Schools, Dover, N. H. Price 40 cts., postpaid. 


N. k. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
359 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


THE FREE SCHOOL SYTEMS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


A BOOK Price..... $1.75. 
EVERY Address 
EDUCATOR NEW-ENG. PUB. CO., 
206 tf NEEDS, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
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rights. Mies Peabody and other speakers followed. The au- 
dience was largely made up of teachers. 


— The liberality of the Woman’s Ed. Assoc. again enable 
the Boston Soc. of Natural History to announce that a Seaside 
Laboratory, under the direction of the curator, and capable of 
accommodating a limited number of students, will be open at 
Annisquam, Mass., from July 1 to Sept. 1, 1882. Applications 
should be made immediately, and can be addressed to Alpheus 
Hyatt, Curator Boston Soc. Natural History. 

— About fifty women graduates of various colleges recently 
met at Boston to discuss the higher education of women. It 
was decided that physical culture is the at necessity for 
American women, and the establishment of a dept. of physical 
education in the schools was urged. 

— The schools of Dedham show the results of careful and 
conscientious work. There is plenty of evidence of satisfactory 
advancement. For two years past the town has unanimously 
voted the appropriations asked by the School Board, thus in- 
dicating the confidence of the citizens in the management of 
the public schools. At the last town meeting, $35,000 was ap- 
propriated for a new high-school-house, which will be built as 
soon as a satisfactory site is selected. 

— The ladies have again stormed Harvard but to be re- 
buffed. The Medical School was the point of attack, but the 
Com. on the Medical Ed. of Women presented a report, upon 
which it was voted, 13 to 12, that, in the opinion of the Board, 
it is not advisable for the Univ. to give any assurance or hold 
out any encouragement that it will undertake the medical ed- 
ucation of women by Harvard Coll. in its Medical School. 

— The special attention of the Lynn School Com. is now 
directed to the new course of study proposed for the high 
school. The schedule has been arranged with careful refer- 
ence to details. The prominent features are: (1) History and 
English literature are daily subjects of study for the four years; 
(2) The pape in the ordinary course have an order of 
study in Latin adapted to their wants,—not crumbs from the 
table of those in the classical course“; (3) The provision 
for instruction in modern languages is comprehensive and 
poems (4) A thorough line of instruction in mathematics 

as been marked out; (5) The order of studies in natural sci- 
ence is clearly defined and logical; (6) Instruction in civil gov- 
ernment and the Constitution of the United States is afforded 
each week for three years; (7) Special lessons in orthoepy and 
selections for general reading have not been omitted; (8) The 


whole plan is arranged so as to grant the largest liberty in the 
selection of subjects of study consistent. with regular work of 
a graded school. Such a course of study cannot fail to be ben- 
eficial, especially to those pupils whose academic education 
terminates upon graduation from The People’s Coll.“ 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— The Hon. Jonathan Chace having declined to appoint a 
candidate for West Point for his congressional district, the 
President makes the appointment. Accordingly Hon. Jas. M, 
Pendleton, Hon. Latimer W. Ballou, and Dr. Lloyd Morton, a 
committee selected for that pu „ met candidates for com- 
petitive examination, April 22, at the office of the Comr. of 
Pub Schools. 

— At the annual school-meeting in Central Falls, Hon. Thos. 
Moles was reélected moderator for the year ensuing, and Mr. B. 
A. Reynolds was elected clerk. 

4 — * schools in Warren begin the summer term Monday, 

p 

— Miss Lizzie Mason, of Warren, a graduate of the last class 
in the State Normal School, is teaching in Swanzey, Mass. 

— The public schools in Central Falls closed Friday, April 
21, for a vacation of one week. 

— A musical festival of the children of the public schools of 
Pawtucket was held in Musie Hall Friday night. The program 
was well selected, and the audience | and appreciative. 
The affair reflected great credit on Mr. A. C. White, the teacher 
of music in the public schools of Pawtucket. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


SECRETARY NortTHROP.—The report of the special com - 
mittee of the Legislature regarding Mr. — 1 s adminis- 
tration of the duties of his office is regarded by the great 
majority of people as unreasonably severe. That Mr. N. may 
have made mistakes no one doubts, for who in such an office, 
and for so many years, would prove faultless? But no one 
familiar with the Sec. and his work has the remotest idea of 
any dishonesty. The errors, if any, were of the head and not 
the heart. In the selection of a list of the books to recom- 
mend as suitable for the young to read, the motive was highly 
honorable and commendable, but it would, as it now seems, 
have been better if the whole subject was left open without 


naming a limited number of persons of whom these books 
might bought. Mr. Northrop has always borne decided 
testimony against the circulation of trashy literature and dime 
novels, and he has used his influence against the circulation of 
the same. Some criticisms might be made on the management 
of institutes, and also on the topics which Mr. N. has made 
prominent in his lectures, but these would be matters of 
opinion about which people would differ. We think if a can- 
did and impartial committee should be appointed to make a 
full and fair examination into the whole subject, they would 
find far more worthy of commendation than of censure. It is 
often the case that the severest criticisms and censure come 
from those who have never taken any special interest in school 
matters and who know but very little about the true state of 
educational affairs. In the House discussion it became evi- 
dent that much sympathy had been aroused in favor of Mr. 
Northrop by reason of the severity of the report. Pending the 
debate, Mr. Schofield of Stamford offered as a substitute for 
the bill reported a joint resolution appointing N. Wheeler of 
Bridgeport and F. J. Kingsbury of Waterbury a special com- 
mission to examine the affairs of the State Board of Ed. and 
its officers, especially the Sec., and report to the Board its 
recommendations at as early a day as possible, and also to the 
Gen. Assembly at its next session. The substitute was adopted 
by a vote of 89 to 62. There is no doubt of the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

— The State Normal School is in a prosperous condition, 
and a new class will graduate at the close of the present term 
in June. The grounds for the building are being graded and 
made ready for the foundation. 

— F. F. Barrows, Esq., the well-known and highly honored 
prin. of the Brown School, Hartford, was lately presented with 
an elegant easy-chair by pupils of his school,—a weli-merited 
gift. r. Barrows is one of the veteran teachers of the State, 
and has hosts of friends in the city in which he has so long 
taught, as well as in other parts of the State. 


THE PORTRAITS OF LONGFELLOW, HORACE MANN, 
AGASSIZ, EMMA WILLARD, GEORGE PEABODY, 
AND BARNAS SEARS. 


“Every school in the land ought to have these grand pict- 
ures.“ — W. H. Lyncu, Prin. Salem Acad., Missouri. 


SPENCERIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 


for trial, by mail, on receipt 
316 tf 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 


of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., New- York. 


SPURGEON says: Cruden's is child’s 
” 
| YOUNG'S CONCORDANCE. 
without a peer. 1,100 pages, each larger 

than Webster’s Unabridged, in 


$3.65, postage free. GAUTION.— This is the authorized fourth revised edition; has over 2,000 important 
corrections, not found in the unauthorized American reprint, so bitterly denounced by Dr. Yo 


LONGFEL 


cloth, only 


LONCFELLOW LEAFLETS. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


LONCFELLOW’S POEMS. 


LOW 


as an 
unworthy edition,—one that deeply wrongs him. Avoid all copies without our name on the title-page. Bample Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth Long- | HousEHOLD EDITION, 12mo, cloth, with Portrait, $2.00; 


page free. For sale by booksellers, or sent, postage free, for $3.65, by sole American agents, 
367 FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 & 12 Dey Street, New Kork. 


fellow. 


JUST READY: 


An Echo of Passion. 
By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


less find many new readers. It is issued in attractive 


style with a very novel and artistic cover designed by %66b 


Tourjee’s Tours 
TO 


Comfort, Enjoyment, Rest, Recuperation. 

Three meals day. ALL BILLS E. trated. 
This novel, which has met with so favorable a recep- — Inides of. 
tion as a serial in the pages of the “Atlantic Monthly,” | fered, Unquestionably the finest, cheapest and most 
is now published in book form, in which it will doubt. popular excursions ever planned. Send for circular. 


and Leaflets, together, 60 cents. 


EUROPE. 


sages from Longfel writings, 


‘AID ; fee nuisance They a 


list the hearty interest of pupils. 


K. TOUBRJEE, Boston. 


FRANCIS LATHROP. 


Bret Harte’s Complete Works. 


Vou. III. TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS AND 
EASTERN SKETCHES, Cr. 8vo, $2.00. 


SUMMER TERM OF THE 
Detroit Training School in Elocution and 


English Literature. 
EDNA CHAFFEE NOBLE, Director. 


Teachers’ price, 50 cents. 


Compiled by JosEPHINE E. HopaGpon. 
With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents; Pamphiet 


now in use in hundreds of schools 
throughout the country, and have been found to en- A Romance, By Henry W. LONGrELiow. Revised 


AMERICAN CLASSICS for SCHOOLS. 
A selection from Mr. Longfellow’s writings, for 
school use. With a Biographical Sketch of Mr. 
Longtellow's, Notes explaining the historical and | A Pilgrimage beyond the Sea. By Henry W. Lona- 
personal allusions, and Illustrations. 16mo, 60 cents. 


This volume includes such poems of Mr. Longfellow’s 


DIAMOND EDITION, cloth, $1.00. 


The complete editions of Longfellow’s Poems are al- 
For Pamphlet or | ready being introduced into schools and school libra- 
best editions 


Leaflets separately, 25 cents, mail or express paid, | Ties, and the above are the cheapest and 
Teachers’ price for either style, 50 cents. 
These Leaflets — — short poems and prose | 

lus- 


issued for this purpose. 


beautifully HYPERION. 

copyright edition, Printed in large type on tinted 
paper. 391 pages. Price in paper covers, 15 cents; 
in cloth, 40 cents. 


OUTRE-MER. 
FELLOW. Revised copyright edition. Uniform with 


“Hyperion.” 364 pages. Price in paper cover, 15 
cents ; in cloth, 40 cents. 


This group of stories under the general title of “Tales 
of the Argonauts,“ is chiefly composed of sketches of 
early Californian Life, written in Mr. Harte’s inimit- 
able manner. Several of the Eastern Sketches” have 
never before been collected in a volume. 


Notable Thoughts About Women. 
Compiled by MATURIN M. BALLOv. Cr. 8vo,cl., $1.50. 


An interesting and valuable collection of many strik- 
ing and characteristic thoughts and expressions in re- 
gard to women, by noted men and women of all nations, 
and of past and present times. 


Whittier Leaflets. 


Poems and Prose Passages from the Works of John 
Greenleaf Whittier. For Homes, Libraries, and 
Schools. Compiled by Josernine E. Hovepon. 
‘Beautifully illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. Pam- 
Leaflets togetber, 60 cents; separately, 30 
cents eac 


The success of the Longfellow and Holmes Leaflets 
has been so great that Miss Hodgdon has now prepared 
a similar collection from Mr. Whittier’s writings, which 
is sure to come into wide and general use. No t has 
a stronger hold upon the hearts of the people than 
Whittier, and these Leaflets will meet with the hearti- 
est welcome. 


Quartre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo: 


A NARRATIVE OF THE CAMPAIGN IN BEL- 
GIUM, 1815. By Dorsey GARDNER. With Maps 
and Plans. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


The story of these memorable engagements has al- 
ways been a favorite theme with both writers and read- 
ers of history, and these volumes aim, with the aid of 
maps and plans, to place before the reader in a realistic 
manner the almost simultaneous contests of Ligny and 
Quatre Bras and the crowning battle of Waterloo. 


Philosophy and Religion in Germany. 


HEINRICH HEINE. Translated from the German 
JOHN Sxoponass, JR. Vol. XXVIII. of the 
ilosophical Library. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 

This volume, although the most important work of 
eine, has never before been translated into English. 
Mr. Snodgrass has already proved himself a thoroughly 
competent translator of this author’s works, having won 
vy his volume, The Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos of 
„ the highest commendation from the “ British 


Quarterly Review” and other acknowledged authorities. 
„ For sale ali booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, ; 7 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston. 


Classes daily in Elocution, Shakespeare, English Lit- 
erature, and French, from July 3, to Aug. 5,1 
Fall Course, $30.00. For circulars apply to 
CHARLES CARLI » Sec’y, 
362 o Abstract Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. ö, 
1882, in the new college building. Clinical instruction 
is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 
Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Bpring 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, an 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of materia!) 
to all matriculates of the year. For further informa. 
tion address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., M.D., 

365tf No. College Ave. and 2ist St., PHILA. 


LAPILINUM 


(STONE CLOTH.) 
A Perfect, Flexible Blackboard for Lecturers, 
Teachers, Sunday - Schools, &c. 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Company, 


191 Fulton Street, New York. 
Send for Circulars. 364 2 cow 


S.S.HAMILL, 


YON AUTHOR OF 
"SCLENCE ELOCUTION” 


will reopen his School of Elocution in 
EVANSTON, ILL., 
2 (ten miles north of Chicago), May 15, 1882. 


VOCAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 
Prof. S. S. BLOCH. 


Engagements made for Public Readings, 
8355tf Address at Creighton House, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted 


Ne. 21, Vol. XIV., of T Journal of 
Kducation.” Please; 


„ send to 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
365 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


MeET PLANT ANALYSIS, 


PLANT STUDY FOR CHILDREN. 
P. H. KNOWLTON & 00. 


as can be easily understood and appreciated by chil- 
dren; a fact which does not, however, debar the collec- 
tion from containing some of his best-known and most 
exquisite pieces. The volume contains a Portrait of the 
2. and eight illustrations. 


AMERICAN POEMS. 

Selections from the Works of LONGFELLOW, WHIT- 
TIER, BRYANT, HOLMES, LOWBLL, and EMERSON. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, 
$1.25. Teachers’ price, $1.00. 

This volume contains several of Longfellow’s most 
characteristic long poems, namely“ Evangeline,” “ The 
Courtship of Miles Standish,” and “ The Building of 
the Ship.” 

AMERICAN PROSE. 

Selections of entire Essays, Sketches, and Stories from 

the Works of LONGFELLOW, HAWTHORNE, IRv- 

ING, WHITTIER, HOLMES, LOWELL, THOREAU, and 

EMERSON. 16mo, $1.25. Teachers’ price, $1.00. 


The volume contains Longfellow’s “ Journey into 
Spain” and “ The Valley of the Loire.” 


MODERN CLASSICS, No. I. 
32mo. Illustrated. 75 cents. Teachers’ price, 60 cts. 


This volume contains “ Evangeline,” „The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,” and “ Favorite Poems.” 


EVANCELINE and THE BUILDING 
OF THE SHIP. 

With Notes and a Biographical Sketch. 16mo, paper. 

20 cts. Teachers’ price, 15 cents, or by mail, 18 cents. 


The above books comprise Mr. Longfellow’s earliest 
prose writings, and the cheap and tasteful form in 
which they are now offered has already secured a wide 
sale for them, amounting to many thousands of copies. 
They are likely to be in many schools for supple- 
mentary reading. 


LONCFELLOW BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Compiled by CHARLOTTE FISKE BATEs. In one vol. 

32mo, with Portrait and twelve Illustrations. Cloth, 

$1.00; in flexible calf, morocco, or sealskin, $3.50. 
This beautiful little book contains on the left-hand 
pages careful selections from the prose and poetical 
writings of Mr. Longfellow. On each right-hand 0 
are the names of more or less distinguished individua 
whose birthdays are given upon that page. The book is 

rinted Ha — sized paper, so that the blank spaces upon 
he right-hand pages are uvallable for the writing of 
autographs, the volume thus forming a happy combi- 
nation of gift-book and album. 


PORTRAIT OF LONCFELLOW. 
The “ Atlantic” life-size portrait of LONGFELLOW, 
beautifully execated. Price, $1.00. 
„The author of the Psalm of Life’ and of ‘ Resig- 
nation,’ could hardly be more perfectly idealized than 
as he is here presented to us.“ — DR. OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES. 

THE POET’S HOME. : 

An excellent colored lithograph of the historic man- 
sion (“ Washington’s Headquarters”) at Cambridge, 
for over forty years the residence of Mr. Longfellow. 


This 
quest T prominent hers. 


A beautiful eight- 
ts Poems and Prose 


Size, 12 K 16 inches. Price, 50 cents. 


Catalogue describing the many editions of Mr. Longfellow’s ate and com- 
or. 


dress on request. Ane PORTRA 
of distinguished 


lots, her, 60 cents. Sor either 


mail or express paid. 
AMERICAN CLASSICS FOR 


Just Ready: 


WHITTIER LEAFLETS. 


Poems and Prose from the Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. For Homes, 
Compiled by E. Hopepon. Beau 
Teachers’ price 


Libraries, and Schools. 
illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 60 cents; Pamphlet and Leaf- 
style, 50 cents; for Pamphlet or ets separately, 


SCHOOLS. — HAWTHORNE. 


In one volume, 16mo, with a Portrait of Hawthorne and eight illustrations, 60 cents. Teachers’ price, 50 cents. 


$30 for 14 
tres. We d. IN # 00., Boston, Mass, 56 


A 
366 b Farmington, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 


For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


& COMPANY, Boston, 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue announcements of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston, of the works of Henry W. 
Longfellow in varied forms adapted to the use 
of teachers and pupils of the American schools, 
should be carefully studied by our readers. 
The Leaflets, American Classics, Poems, and 
Prose-writings are unequaled for the study of 
Literature, The Portrait, life-size and beauti- 
fully executed, is sueh a picture as will adorn 
any school-room or private house in the land. 
The excellent colored lithograph of the poet’s 
home is of great historic value. It was Wash- 
ington’s headquarters, and for forty years the 


residence of Longfellow. See advertisement on 
page 274 of TE JOURNAL. 


Ar the recent public discussion on methods 
of musical education, at the High School Build- 
ing, the question naturally arose, ‘‘ What is 
the Tonic Sol-fa method?“ Mr. Benson of the 
N. E. Conservatory, has consented to allow 
teachers and others interested to visit his sing- 
ing-class meeting in the Conservatory Hall 
each Tuesday evening at 7.30, whereby they 
may see the method in actual use. This sys- 
tem has been taught in the Conservatory fer 
several years, and has been found to be far the 
most effectual in making good readers of vocal 
music. There are classes specially intended 
for those who teach. All inquiries, whether 
for lessons or for general information as to the 
method, should be addressed to Mr. Harry Ben- 
son, N. E. Conservatory, Boston, Mass. 


President and Professors of Bates 
College, Lewiston, Me.] 

Tue ProrLx's CycLopepiA, published by 
Messrs. Phillips & Hunt, has been submitted 
to us for careful examination and comparison. 
We find it a work to be cordially and unreserv- 
edly recommended. Itis emphatically a Cyclo- 
pedia for the People, moderate in price, but 
great in usefulness. It is remarkably full. It 


gives in a condensed form the most important 
and wae knowledge relating to almost every 
subject. 

It is accurate, and up with the times in its 
teachings of science, reliable and full in giving 
dates, and in its historical and biographical de- 
partments it gives just what well-informed 
persons need to know. 

Its maps and charts are superior to those of 
any other work of its kind, and its illustrations 
are abundant, and so far as we can judge, re- 
markably true to the subject illustrated. The 
Appendixes treat of very important matters 
upon which information is not very available, 
but very much desired and needed. Those 
alone give the work high and permanent value. 
Considering its price and completeness, we 
think it undoubtedly the best Cyclopedia to be 
obtained, and therefore most heartily recom- 
mend it to the —.— ol our State who may 
need such a real library of knowledge. 

OREN B. CHENEY, President, 

B. F. Hayes, Prof. of Psychology. 

J. I. Stanton, Prof. of Greek and Latin. 
Rica. C. STANLEY, Prof. of Chem. & Geol. 
Tnos. L. ANGELL, Prof. of Mod. Lang. 


Send to Martin Garrison & Co., 79 Milk and 
16 Federal Sts., Boston, for sample pages, etc. 


N. E. Bureau or Epvucation.—My Dear 
Mr. Orcutt :—We are very much pleased with 
the preceptress you introduced to us. She is 
a very efficient, loyal, and thorough teacher. 
I trust we shall be able to keep her another 
year, and am greatly obliged for your help in 
securing her. L. McL. Jackson, 

April 20, 1882. Powers Inst., Bernardston, Mass. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, hav- 
ing had placed in his hands by an East India 


missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure for 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, 
and all Throat and lane Affections; also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to 
his suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive 
and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French, or English, with 
full directions for preparing and using. Sent 
by mail by addressing with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. NorEs, 149 Power's Block, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. eow 361f 


[From the 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 


Books, new or second-hand, 
Address A. 8. CLARK, 


21 Barclay Street, 
(Pormeriy 145 Hessen St.) New York City. 
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EDUCATION. 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Fereign, fer Families, Scheels, Colle- 
ge, for any department et instruction, low 
or high, should see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tim. It is mailed fer 3-cent stamp. 


TEACHERS seckin 
Should have Application-form. 7 atled for 


postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A. M., Secretary, 
American Sc Institute 
262 eow 7 East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll „schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
eases for every department of instruction; recomm 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
i hers’ 


Teac Agency, 
240 =z (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


PINCKNEY’S 
Agency lor Schools and Teachers, 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND TEACHERS, 


Publishers L. S. School and College Directory. 


TEACHERS are invited to make ay —— in 
order to be represented in our new Bulletin now in 


preparation. 
&@™ Inclose stamp for Application - blank. 


Address, PINCKNEY’S ACENCY, 
353 zz Domestic Building, N. V. City. 


REMOVAL. 


BOSTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, THOS. 
T. BAILey, Manager, removed to 4 Pest-Office 
Square, Boston. 

GOOD TEACHERS wanting positions for the Spring 
term, or for the year commencing in September, shou! 
register now, in order to secure the best places. Ap- 
plication Form mailed for pos Committees and 
others wanting teachers please call or write. 


Call and see WHEELER'S NATURAL HIST. CHARTS 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 

We want several hundred good teachers to supply 
summer and fall vacancies. Now is the time to regener 
in order to obtain information of earliest vacancies 


Schools, Lansdale, Pa. : 

It affords me pleasure in recommending the Penn- 
sylvania Educational Bureau, managed by Supt. L. B. 
LANDIS, as one of the best means available to hers 
in securing good positions. 1 have obtained an agree- 
able position through it, and can therefore testify as to 
its merits. Directors as well as teachers should avail 
themselves of the superior advantages it affords.” 


Send stamp for application-form and testimonials. 


Testimonial from W. J REINHARD, Prin. of Public | 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, A. M., 


Professor of Oratory in Tufts Coll and 8. Lecturer u the Delsarte System of Expression in the 
* ‘National school of Oratory, Philadelphia, 


Has prepared a Course of Twelve Lectures upon 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF EXPRESSION AS TAUGHT BY DELSARTE. 


PROF. ill mak ements with Colleges, Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and Literary Associa- 
the entire course or for le Address, Sr. JAMES HOTEL, Boston, Mass. 363 eow 


The TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


By H. B. Brown, Prest. of Northern Ind. Normal School; F. F. ADAMS, Prin. of the Central Normal Coll. 
Danville, Ind. f, DALLAS LixD, Prof. of Nat. Science, Cent. Normal Coll.; Joux BURKE, Prin. of Schools, 
Newport, Ky.; W. T. EDDINGFIELD, Prin. Business Dept., Cent. Normal Coll.; T. 8. Denison, Chicago. 

The Createst Work for Teachers Ever Published! 


Reading and Elocution. U. 8. History. General ry | Chemistry. Natural — 
orms. 


Penmanship. School Management and Me 21 and Business 
Arithmetic. Mental Arithmetic. of Teaching. Ancient eography. Mythology. 
Geography. Civil Government; School Law. Physiology ; Laws of Health. 
English Grammar Parliamentary Usages. Physical raphy. 

General Literature. 


Spelling and Spelling Reform. Botany. 

Composition and Letter Writing. Natural — 2 2 

Model Solutions ; Models for parsing every construction in our language. Topic lists for Study, Recitation, etc. 
PLAN,—First : Under each branch is a well-arranged outline of the entire subject. Second: A carefull 


written CONCISE TEXT. Third: A list of TEST questions numbered to correspond with the bs wh 
contain the answers. No fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject fs omitted. 


IT CIVES THE PITH OF TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES IN ONE! 

Its conciseness will enable you to — 1 more in a few weeks in preparing for examination or for 
school room work, than could be accomplish 3 months spent in ransacking text-books. These twenty-five 
text-books cost at publisher's prices a trifle over $30. This book costs only $3 00. You can use it in connection 
with any text-book. The outlines will give you a better knowledge of the subject than you ever had before, and 
the questions will enable you to test your own knowledge, or examine your pupils in reviews rapidly and easily. 
The Metheds of Teaching aud School Management arc invaluable. It is a stancard refer- 
ence book. It will sell to every live teacher, to every person preparing to teach, and in all families where 
children are to be educated. 

It is indeed a lib , and we predict for it an immense sale.“ Practical Teacher. 

“ The good teacher will not do without it; the poor teacher cannot afford to do without it.“ Jour. of Science, 

There are many books for teachers. This is one of the best, and well worth its price.”—O, P. Kinsry, 

Principal Northern Ind, Nor. School. 


One large octave volume, over 500 pages, elegant cloth, $3.00. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Outfit (free) now —, Liberal commissions. Send at once, as territory is 
rapidiy being taken. .S. DENISON, (B) Metropolitan Bleck, 
353 eow tf CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


GAR RETT 


100 Choice Selections, No. 20, 


NOW READY, 

Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 
Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Bepeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Bookseller for it, or send price for a sample to 
P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


W. S. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Sadler's Counting-House Arithmetic. so'pages: compote trentine of te 
kind ever published. This work has received the unqualified indorsement of the principals of many of the 


leading Commercial Coll . oe with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of two-thirds 
of the price. Circulars of this and other valuable Text-books sent on application. 339 tf 


FESTEY ORGAN CO.,, 


ESTEY ORGANS 
General Managers MAINES PIANOS, 608 WASHNGTON 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sor New England, MAZELTON PIANOS. [347 z2] 


DUPLEX 


Two books in one at the price of one. Writing always near . Affords 
good, smooth — — forthe hand. No stumbling on lower edge o k. Cir- 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 
#4822 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. v. 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West 2ist Street, New Vork. 
Teachers and Professors provided with itions,a 
Families, Colleges, and Schools with competent os 
structors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to the following 
families: Hon. Hamilton Fisb, Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, 

and Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 
Scheel Furniture and al! School-Supplies on fa- 
vorable terms; also GOULD'’S ARITHMETICAL FRAME. 


Teachers Wanted, 
OF ALL KINDS, for early SPRING ENGA le 
Schools supplied with Teachers free. 9 
will find the central location and 


„Jeachefs Plas et ar 


HE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS, 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
EF School and library | Cincinnati, Ohio. 
supplies at lowest rates. {Agents Wanted. cow 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


Applications for Fall Schools are now coming in. 
Teachers who desire to secure the best positions 
should register immediately. Blank forms of appli- 
cation and circulars sent to all inquirers, free of 
charge. The demand for good teachers at th 8 office 
is greater than ever before. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
358 tf 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


Historical Epochs, 
With SYSTEM OF MN ONIOS. 
By E. A. FITZSIMON. 

Contains an outline of the World’s History, with 
ingenious but very simple system of Mnemonics, by 
which the reader is enabled to fix in the memory the 
dates of the most important events in history, from the 
creation to the present time. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. Specimen copy sent by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. 


THE FRANKLIN COMPOSITION AND 
EXERCISE BLANKS. 


red Prin. A. 8. Brook! . 
Each Introduction price 
per doz. 88 mail, postpaid, 15 ets, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00, 


758 Broadway, New York. 


364 tf Hamilton Street, — Copy-Book. * J. C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
A A 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
a SOUK THING NEW.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


Good News from Boston. 
NUTRITIOUS FOOD FOR ALL. 


We all forget when exhausted that we are invalids until our normal health 
is restored, frequently being so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Mur- 
dock’s Liquid Food will relieve exhaustion in a few minutes, 


Testimonials furnished from Clergymen, Teachers, Lawyers, Editors, and others 
who have used it for the same wants. 


NEW ENGLAND M. AND M. Inst. Fair, Boston, Nov. 12, 1881. 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that during the fair of ten weeks, whenever we were unable to obtain 
our regular meals, or were exhausted from extra labor that we were frequently obliged to give, that by taking 
Mardock’s Liquid Food it relieved us from hunger and exhaustion in less time than an food or extract we have 
ever taken. It being so rich in nutrition and free from insoluble matter, it gives nutrition without the labor of 
digestion ; (a tablespoonfal is sufficient to relieve hunger). 
It is what is wanted when exhausted. 


J. F. Woon, Treasurer 
and 43 officers, exhibitors, and musicians. 


In General Use in the U. S. Navy and Hospitals. 


Ask your Druggist or write to us direct for Essay read before the American 
Medical Association at Richmond, Va., May 6, 1881, representing the Medical 
Societies in the United States; also, other essays and testimonials from some of 
the leading Physicians of New England and Medical Journals of the United States, 
of cases treated with MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD in preventing as well as 
curing Chronic Diseases, viz.: 

Consumption, Scrofula, Nervous and General Debility, Dyspepsia (Acute and 
Chronic), Constipation, Diphtheria, Intemperance, Cholera Infantum, Infantile 
Diarrheea, Post Partem Hemorrhagia, Purpura Hemorrhagia with w liver, 
Pelvic Cellulitis, Malarial and other fevers; Chronic Strumous Arthritis, Scio- 
rasis of the Spinal Cord, Eczema, Senile Gangrene, Perinephritic Abscess, 
Neuralgia, Diabetes, Rheumatic Rheumatism, and other diseases of mal-nutrition. 
It will make blood faster than all preparations known, and can be retained 
by the weakest stomach when all other food or water is rejected. 

It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 

Babies fed with it thrive equal to the best, and not a case of Cholera In- 
— ey ang where it is used. Our electrotypes show that babies like it and 
Kept by your Druggist; if not, can be obtained in any of the commercial cities; 
or order direct, and we will pay express. 

One ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz. 55 ots.; 12 Oo, $1.00. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Men ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns please state that 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTiIon, Boston, Mass. 


WE invite the attention of teachers and others 
who are seeking for simple, pleasant songs, for 
primary schools, kindergartens, and for the 
home circle, to the card of. George D. Newhall 
& Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, in this issue of Tux 
JouRNAL. It is a little book, full of sweet 
songs for little singers. 


OrLANDO M. BAKER and H. Curtis Row- 
LEY have this day been admitted partners in 
our firm, and the business will be continued 
under the style of G. & C. Merriam & Co. 

G. & C. MERRIAM. 

Springſteld, Mass., March 31, 1882. 


Hon. DANIEL. F. Beatty, the piano and 
organ manufacturer, was reélected mayor of 
Washington, N. J., for the fourth time, by a 


handsome majority. It is a great compliment, 
as three years is considered a full term, and he 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF 


can Sympathize with 


i E. PINKHAM’S 


Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— Come, gentle May! 

Come with thy robes of flowers, 

Come with thy sun and sky, thy clouds and 
showers; 

Come, and bring forth unto the eye of day, 
From their imprisoning and mysterious nig t, 
The buds of many hues, the children of thy 

light. — Jonathan Lawrence. 


— A complete education fits a man to per- 
form justly, skillfully and magnanimously, all 
the offices of peace and war.— Milton. 


— Asan archer makes straight hie arrow, so 
a wise man makes straight his thought, which 
is difficult to turn. 


— ’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
’Tis only God may be had for the asking; 
There is no price set on the lavish summer, 
And June may be had by the poorest — 8 


— “IT am painting for immortality!’”’ More 
than in the case of any other artist, this should 
be the aim of the teacher. 


— Self. preservation is the first law of nature, 
but too many in this world act as if it was the 
only one, 


(From Andrew's American Queen.] 


CLEOPATRA 


OR THE 


Queen of Sheba’s Beauty 


WAS BUT SKIN DEEP. 

The renowned Queen of Sheba, with all her royal 
pomp, magnificent apparel, and brilliant retinue, 
would never have appeared within the presence of the 
grandest of the monarchs of the past, had she not also 
possessed that which is the crowning glory of the female 
person,—a skin unchallenged for its Oriental softness 
and its almost transcendental purity. Cleopatra, hold- 
ing emperors at bay, and ruling empires by her word, 
had quickly lost her charm and power by one attack of 
blotches, or of pimples, or of horrid tan and freckles, 

WOMAN RULES THE WORLD 
by her beauty, not less than by her purity of character, 
loveliness of disposition, and unselfish devotion. In- 
deed, in the estimation of perhaps too many men beauty 
in a body takes precedence over every other considera. 
tion. Beauty thus forms an important part of woman’s 
“working capital,“ without which too many (if not 
bankrupts in what relates to influence within the circle 
where they move) are powerless for great good. Hence 
we see not only the propriety but the duty of every 
lady preserving with zealous care that which to her is 


VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
socommon to our female population, 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of development, The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by its use. 


was the only man elected on the ticket. — 6 hb with ee e 


O ye flowers that blaze in light! 
Crowd about June's shining feet, 
All ye blossoms bright. 
— Celia Thaæter. 


essential to success, and influence, and usefulness in 
life. And, since “ beauty is but skin deep,” the ut- 
most care and vigilance are required to guard it against 
the many ills that flesh is heir to. Among the grea 


4 and annoying enemies of beauty, 
— For when we come to sit down day by 


day, and meal by meal, and worry by worry to- OF EITHER SEX, 
gether, then all the temper and all the selfish- | ** well as of comfort, happiness, and health, are those 


ness and all the meanness there was in us come | Pestiferous and horrid skin diseases,—tetters, humors, 
up.—Miss Phelps. eczema (salt rheum), rough and scaly eruptions, ulcers, 
pimples, and all diseases of the hair and scalp. For the 
= If Wiehe — — ve — cure of all these, Dr. C. W. Benson, of Baltimore, after 
replies of the wise man, counse! Of & fool; years of patient study and investigation devoted to dis- 
pelt 1 K. Get an ses of the skin, at last brought forth his celebrated 
y 5 1 SKIN CuRE, which has already by its marvelous cures 
— And all the world with greens that shine, established itself as the great remedy for all diseases of 
* — — bane yd wings that flit, the skin, whatever be their names or character. Its 
ms one expectanc vine success has been immense and unparalleled. All drug- 
Of something God has promised it. gists have it. It is elegantly put up, two bottles in one 
—Edgar package: internal and external treatment. Price, $1.00. 
— My son, preserve in thee the treasure of — en 
kindness. arn to give without hesitation, EVERYONE PRAISES. 
to lose without regret, to acquire without base- Sick headache, nervous headache, neuralgia, ner- 
ness. Know how to put into thy heart the hap- | yousness, paralysis, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and brain 
piness of those whom thou lovest, in the place | diseases, positively cured by Dr. O. W. Benson’s Celery 
of that which may fail thee, Preserve the and Chamomile Pills. They contain no opium, quinine, 
hope of another life; it is there that mothers} or other harmful drug. Sold by all druggists. Price 
find again their children. Love all the crea-| 5 cts, per box; $1.00 for two, $2.50 for six, postage 


and torpidity of the ver. W cents per box. 
the Salem Normal School with about three Sold by all Druggists. -@a tures of God, don those who are in disgrace, free, Dr. C. W. BENSON, Baltimore, Md. 
thousand square feet of Blackboard Surface. resist those who are unjust, devote thyself to . 


The work has proved perfectly satisfactory in A TAR and expenses to agents. those who are great by their virtue. — George C. N. Crrrrenton, New York, is Wholesale Agent 
every respect, and is to-day as good as when $777 ae hee > Pg View Sand. for Dr. C. W. Benson’s remedies. 

first used. I have not seen any other Black- — — ee 
board Surface which I value as highly as that NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


furnished by Mr. Swasey. we RLEY. T N. 1 
(Signed) D. B. Hacan, | W. & I. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. I., Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, MONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
‘ ar of No Schools, Academies, &. For catalogue or information, at New 
Lyp1a E. Pinkwam’s Con- Engineers and Surveyors’ Instruments, = = — 
POUND will at all times, and under all circum- Dealers in all kinds of „ ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
uments, aper ellum, 


COLLEGES. 
AT WoOROESTER. For Both Sexes. 
stances, act in harmony with the laws that d mats ten, Civil Engineers and Surveyors for POSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and] Next entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 7 
govern the female system. Address Mrs. Lydia PP both Field and Office use. ditrons the Registrar. E. 1. Principal. 


Schools. Open to both sexes. A 85 az Address E. H. RussxLL, Prine! 
E. Pinkham, 233 tern Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 Minn both 4/488. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL 
Wes Avenue, Lynn, Mass., ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield For M Weabington 

OR COLLEGE, For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. — 
befall us,“ and it is to be hoped that no worse | part I. Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) was organized in 1837. 2 is located 
misfortune may happen to a writer than to be Magic Lanterns and gud Micrgecopes (144 PP-) | 
without an Esterbrook Pen. V.— (198 pp.) eral. The expenses are small. For full information 


ImPORTANT.—Wheu you visit or leave New 


York City, save baggage, expressage; and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator, Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
at any other first-class hotel in the city, 22 It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 

General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 


THERE is no worse enthrallment for tor- gestion. 
mented man than the exactions of a morbid That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 


and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 

* It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
nervous condition. The over-taxed brain then ＋2—ů— 
gets no rest from tranquil coop and needs the 3 cureof Kidney Complaints —— — — 
pacifying influence of Dr. C. W. Benson’s Cel- Compound is unsurpassed. 
ery and Chamomile Pills, LYDIA k. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE con- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor 95. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs, Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILIS, They cure constipation, biliousnesg 


Swaskx's BLACKBOARDS, — Durability, an- 
other reason why Swasey’s Blackboards are 
the cheapest: 

State NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALxu, Mass., June 2, 1881. 

Mr. J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle Street, 

ton,—Dear “ir:—Ten years ago you furnished 


— 


DIRECTORY. 


sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres. ouse 
“ — atalogues on Application. 
THE worst misfortunes are those that never C 8 pp Meri XFORD, GEORGIA ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
ina — (900 feet above the sea) free from PRO I. 
3 osoph. and Chemical A men actively en 3 its curriculum broad and ib. for Circular or information, J. C. GREBNOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
The next term will 


with entrance 
of Wednesday, Feb. 15, 1 


write for catalogue to the President, — 


JAMES W. QUEEN A co., Havcoon, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


CONFESSEDLY the best and most enjoyable 
9234 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. (se COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six 


are the European Tours as conducted by Dr. 2 


examination 
Courses For circulars, etc., ad- 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— | dress Miss ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


Eben Tourjée, of Boston. See card in another 
sry PROFESSIONAL. catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEN, AM 


Names of reliable, intelligent women who 
have used Healy’s Vegetable Tonic Pills with 
most satisfactory curative results, will be fur- 


Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


J. & R. LAMB, New Vonx, e SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of — NORMAL SCHOOL, e, Mass. 


Dartmouth 71 Hanover, N. H. Address the 
59 Carmine Street. „R. RUGGLES. 344 22 


dent, or Prof. 


nished to all who send to H. F. Thayer and eier 
Co., 13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. tor DECORATION of DAY — 21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RIOHARDS, Bee. For catalogues, address J. G. SOOTT. 138 
— 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION, 
Freeman Pl., Boston. 


A BARIGHT, Pri 0 ’ ’ WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


RCESTER izes Science, 
Address Prof. d. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Higher Education of Women. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


Cook’s Grand E i 1 N E E G 9 
April June and July 1, 1882.” Pull Conservatory of Music. 
et, sent free on a cation. Ass 
kets by all Atlantic steamers. Special facilities There are ‘051 STUDENTS. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 


securing good berths. Tourist tickets for individual 
travelers in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates. 24. Classes NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Cook’s Excursiomist, with Maps, by mail, ots. er- nd Glendar Apel. 60 ly to Rey. The General College Course, 
THOMAS COOK & SON, Roulars. E. TOUBJEE, Boston, Mass, 2 2 5 The Scientific Course. 
school of excellent advantages, | The Five Years’ Musical Course. 
NI, 0 0 
vocal and Piano Music, and | Principal. 46 zz | Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 


sics, Mathematios, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 
Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


Languages. Mass. | Beautiful 
THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION is pre- ands. rary and artistic advan 
Unequaled advantages for Travel, alene or in lim-| pared to supply, both ladies and gentlemen, Teachers | 82 superior. Rev. C. V. Br RAR, Principal. 
ited party (sELEOT excellence), for pleasure or of Music, and of Modern and Ancient Languages, of 


EUROPE. 


in the Union. | . 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West 
study. Home in for girls and ladies, with best the highest order of talent, who have had s N half the States Tas ‘iis 
advantages for study of Languages, Music, hing. 1 ; . ; ' College Calendar, containing ful! particulars will 
For Prospectus and Ieineraries for 188 | experience in teaching: ORCUTT, af — — be cent en ADA HOWARD, 
A. DePOTTER. 365tf 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. — — RD. Presi 
Proprietor and Manager, Mass. 
American Bureau of Foreign Travel, - GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
366 853 Broadway, New York. WANTED fix. 7. repares lege, Scientific Sch 
in | tor College, COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROGKS, 
Mil ml 


two first-class Teachers of Vocal and Instramental | acter of pupils. 8. Best school building. 4. 


Tom years’ course.” 6. „ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
Fifteen 


and adopted the “ Society for the Encouragement 
| of Howe Sind}. Price, 83.00. Also, 
50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, $2.50, 


_PLANT-LESSONS FOR CHILDREN. 


Having had man X for the outline of Plant-Les- 


Music; also three other equally good positions, one jin | ap tments. 5. 
Pennsylvania, one in California, and one in New York, | drill. 7. K 
Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Mowry & Gor?, Principals. 


sons presented b ; H. Martin, of Bridge- ‘anager Bureau of Education. 
lost at ihe Teachers! Institutes, and 359 tf 16 St., Boston. — — Y, Vt. A first-class W. J. KNOWLTON, 
rinted a small edition for sale. Superintendents an Aided in obtain positions by (7 Boarding — — y PRIEST, = NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
teachers can be supplied with copies at 10 cents each 1 AGHERS the Union Honcho’ Agency, 350 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON, 
leasing pp — 10 ‘orm gous stamp. EN — 4" Institute, and 7 
3 d wdl Commercial . BLAKESLEE, A.M. home, worth 
365 30 Street, Boston, Mass. | 42 Bond New York. K. I. $5 0 $20 — — Be. 
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BOOKS FOR 


JOURNAL OF 


THE SEASON. 


MORSE’S FIRST BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. For examintion, 60 cents. 


YOUMANS’S FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 
YOUMANS’S SECOND BOOK OF BOTANY. 
HOOKER’S PRIMER OF BOTANY. 


“ “ 


50 
70 
35 


“ 


These books are not simply descriptive 
esting guides to the study of Nature, inviting the c 
selves. A — 0 
and methodical observati 


these books has been to supply 


ues of animal and vegetable life, but are useful and inter- 
iidren out into the woods and fields to investi 
the means of training beginners in the habit of accurate 
on, and the fascinating field of natural history has been chosen for the purpose, 


te for them- 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bend &t., NEW YORK. 
6 Hawley St., Boston. 


CHICAGO. 


1523 & 154 Wabash Ave. 
2 NCISCO. 


EDUCATION. 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Mancrus WILLSsOX. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 


Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Five Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
334 118 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Pubtishors, Booksellers, Im 
810 Welnmt PRILADELPRIA, 
"Que i 1 Analysis. 

ualitative mica na 
ter on the Course of Anal- 


EsTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
IS SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


355 zz PHILADELPHIA. 


WALL MAPS 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment of Wall 
Maps in the country, at lowest 
prices, to be found at the 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 
15 BROMFIELD Sr. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 
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734 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 


PUBLISH 


"| @uderseon’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 


Leighton’s Histery ef Reme; 

Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Reed and Kelloegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 


Hutchisen's Physiclegy and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. & History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. 25 Washington St 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. — 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
JUST OUT: * 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


ORLANDO LEACH, New v 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, N. | Agents. 


All the Year Round, 


and year after year, the standard and beautiful collec- 
tions of MAWSEC published by OLIveR Drrson & Co. 
keep their hold on public favor, simply by the excel- 
lence of their contents. Such books of bound music as 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG (82.00), NORWAY 
MUSIC ALBUM ($2.50), FRANZ'S ALBUM ($2.00), 
GEMS OF STRAUSS ($2.00), BEAUTIES OF SA- 
CRED SONG (2.00), and 30 to 40 others (send for 
lists) contain a immense amount of the best 
and most popular music, at the lowest price. 


Such standard Operas as 


MIGNON ($3.00, AIDA ($2.00), CARMEN (os 
MEFISTOFELE ($2.00), FATINITZA ($2.00), MAN- 
OLA, OR DAY AND NIGHT ($1.50), BELLS OF 
CORNEVILLE ($1.50), and the well-known lighter 
and easier ones (send for lists), have in them a 

melodies. 


proportion of all the popular 
Such good Temperance Books as 
TEMPERANCE LIGHT (12 cts.), TEMPERANCE 


JEWELS (35 cts.), and HULL’s TEMPERANCE 
GLEE BUOK (40 cts.) cannot well be improved upon. 


Such capital Samday-Scheo!l and Praise Meetin 
Books as MALE VOICE OHOER (80 cts), with 
Gospel Masic, LIGHT and LIFE (35 cts.) and 

BANNER OF VICTORY (% cents). 


4 book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & G., 


OE 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Cannot afford to be without these books: 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
By MRS. B. C. SLADE, Editor Good Times. 
Firra Epiriox Now Reapy. 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Motion Tab- 
dies, etc, for Primary Schools, Kinder, ns, and 


Juvenile Home Entertainments. 
Price, 50 cents. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 
By MRS. B. C. SLADE, Author Children’s Hour. 
Eprrion Now 


22 Tableaux, Charades, 
. to in th 
and High 270581. demo, 


garten Songs and 
MRS. LOUISE 
Princ. Natl. Kindergarten Nor. Int, Washington, D.C. 
1 vol., 16mo, boarde Price, 50 ots. 
Szconp Epirion Now REapy. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
Address, HENRY A. YOUNG & C., 
romfleld St., Boston, Mass. 


1 vol., 1 » boards. 


HOW 
TO 


stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ied with Books Station- 
SAVE 


MONEY. 


ay atte 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 


“| LONG 


W. 8. FORTESOUE & CO., 
Publishers, 811 Arch St., Phila. 


RITTENDER’S NEW BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 
4 Books.. al 8vo, and Printed in Colors. 
Fiske’s 
Warren’s Manual ef Elecution. 
Vegde’s Mensuaration. 
Lynd’s, Thomas’, & Oswald's Etymologies. 
Send for circulars of our valuable Text-books. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q.. NEW YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only Illustrated School Edition in 
the World. The only School Edition giv- 
ing a Summary of the Various Readings 
and the Critical Comments of ALL the 
leading Editors. 28 Volumes Now Ready. 

The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 
VIII. — Richard II. — Richard III. — 

beth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.— Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.—Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
e Winter's Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part II.— King Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
—All's Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus.—Cymbeline. 
—Comedy of Errors.—Antony and Cleopatra.— Measure 
for Measure.—Merry Wives of Windsor. Send for Ill. 
Circular. A. ©, STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
47 Franklin St.. Boston. Masa. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 
AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from el- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 

With Bi hical Sketches and Notes. $1.00, 
AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 


Notes. $1.00. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
and arrap by Henry CaBoT LopGE. $1.00. 
POETR FOR CHILDREN. ited 
SAMUEL ELIOT, late Supt. of Boston Schools, 
„ fully illustrated. 75 cts. 

KI. LOW LEAFLETS. 
from the Works of H. W. Longfellow. Edited 

Selections from 
Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by = 
Leafiet Pamphlets (for Teachers) 25¢. 
Leaflets, 


net. 
Special Rates for Introduction. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & co., 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 

Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 

White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of His 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s aphies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &., &., & 


For New- England States address 


HARBISON HUME, 
335 Bromfgeld Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THB INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. . 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne's Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 
Miuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Lest 1.10 
N 5 I in Elem. Chem stry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessonsin Legic, .90 


Stev art’s Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lesseusin Astronomy, 1.28 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
Bond Street. New York. 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
„Oxford“ Editions. 


Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New Verk. 


G. FP. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German Classics for Students 

(4 vols. $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Atlases (1 vols.), 780. to $295 

Series (30 vols.), „78 

The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.265 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4 
Godwin’s 5 — of B hy, 
Brackett’s Poetry for and 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 30 
Leffingwell’s English Classic». for Schools, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, +75 
Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus und — 1.2 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Xsthetics,and 


Sturtevant’s Eoonomics. 1.76 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English 

Chadbourne’s Natural Theology 1.56 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. fus. 2.00 


Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York, 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Barthelomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinusmore’s Graded 8 fling Blanks. 
Patterson’s Com ition Books. 

Cresby’s Greek Text Beo 


General New- land 
MANSON, 82 At’. Reston 


“den 
HIIIS “I ‘f 


10; pueg 


— 


UNIVERSITY 


3S 


Vol. XV.—No. 17. 
L. PRANG & 00., 


Arr anp EpvoatTronat Runs 
286 Roxbury St., BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Medel for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Natural Mistery Series. For schools 


and Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chremes. 10 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 


6 Bond Street, — 
unglison 's Physiology. 
Baker's Natural 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash Ave,, Coates's Comprehensive ker. 
CHICAGO Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
*  |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
Sharpless's Trigonom. 
” Raub’s Language Series. 
183 Westminster Gummere's Surveying. 
PROVIDENCE, Thompson s Political Economy. 
fl. Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child's History 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 


SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
$1.50 


PRESOOTT’S QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY, - 
BEILSTEIN’S CHEMIOAL ANALYSIS, 
ATTWOOD’S BLOW-PIPR ASSAYING, - - 2.00 
RAMMELSBURG@’S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, - 2.25 
6. 


JONES'S EXPERIMENTAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 
MOTT’S OHEMIST’S MANUAL. 
CALDWELL & BRENEMAN’S CHEMICAL PRACTIOE, 1.50 
23 Murray St. & 27 Warren)St., N. v. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OO., 
PUBLISH 23 Hawley St., Boston, 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 
Centaining Single and Deuble Entry. 

This is a con , Clear, and practical work of moder 
ate size, and yet sufficiently full to give a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of the subject. 

In addition to the usual number of examples illustra- 
tive of the different forms, a considerable number of 
examples are given for the pupil to put into shape him- 
self, It is not too technical and heavy, but is thorough 


ly practical and aan current business methods. 
“ Meservey’s Book: g has been used in our school 
for two years past. I regard it as an excellent text- 
upi rogressive, thorough, and comple 
practical.” W idence President of 


Copy of 
Circulars sent on appli 


NEW REVISED EDITION OF 


Norton’s Astronomy: 


(5th Ed., Feb., 1882,) containing 
The most reliable determinations of the Sun’s parallax. 
and distances and dimensions of Sun, Moon, and 
Planets. 
rtant results from the use of the Spectroscope as to 
he phenomena and constitution of the Heavenly 


Bodies. 

New 1 and discussions in Astronomical 
Physics. 

The Tables have been revised, corrected, and enlarged. 
Tab. II. to VII., —relating to the Sun, Moon, and 
Planets,— embody the most reliable determinations. 

A Complete Table of the Minor Planets taken from Ber- 
liner Astronomisches for 1883 is added; also 

A Table of Comets of known periods of revolution. 

The Table of the Sun and Moon’s Epochs have been ex- 
tended ten years. 

1 vol., 8vo, with 14 full-page and many smaller en- 
gravings. Cloth, $3.50. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Pl., N.Y. 


. A. Mowry, Prov 
Instruction. 
Boo keeping sent on receipt of 50 cts. 

ion. Correspondence solicited. 


Im 


SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


Miaury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Helmes Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR, | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., Ke. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


805 Broadway, New York, 


1. Biblical Exploration. A Condensed Manual on 
How to Study the Bible. By J, H. Vincent, 
D. D. Full and rich....... 10 


2. Studies of the Stars. A Pocket-Guide in the Sei- 
ence of Astronomy. H. W. Warren 
3. for Little le. 


10. What is Education? By Wm. F. Phelps, A.M. 10 
11. Socrates. By Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A.M....... 10 
12. Pestalozzi. By Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A. MW. 10 
13. Anglo Saxon. Py Prof. Albert 8. Cook ge +» 20 
14. Horace Mann. Prof, Wm. F. Phelps, A.M.. 10 
15, Froebel. By Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A.M........ 
16. Roman History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D........ 10 
17. er Ascham and John Sturm. Glim of 
putes me 16th Century. By Prof. Wm, 
ips, A.M..... —. 10 
Eyidences. By J. H. Vincent, D. D. ,, 10 


Issue the following list of CHAUTAUQUA TEXT-BOOKS, bownd in paper ; size, 24mo. 


10| 29, Man's Antiquity and Language. By M. S. Terry. 
0| 31. What Noted Men Think of 


JAMES P. MACEE, 


38 Bromfield St., Boston, 


19. The Bock of Bookst By J, M. Freeman, D.D. 10 
20. The Chautauqua Hand-book. By J. H. Vincent. 10 
21. American — * By J. L. Hurlbut, A. M. . . . 10 
22. Biblical Biology. By Rev. J. H. Wythe, A. M., M. D 10 
28. English Literature, By Prof. J. H. Gümore. . 20 
24. Canadian History. By James L. Hughes... .... 
25. Self- Education. By Joseph Alden, P. D., LL. D. 10 
26. The Tabernacle. Rev. John C. Hill 1 

27. Readings from the Ancient Classics 


20 | 28. Manners and Customs of Bible Times. By J. M. 


Freeman, D. 


30. The World of Missions. 


By LT. 


Townsend, D. .Q 
82. A Brief Outline of the History of Art. By Miss 

Julia B. De Forest. . 10 
33. Elihu Burritt: The Learned Blacksmith.” By 


* H. Vincent, D. Dt 10 


— —äö , . — -¼½— — 
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q | 
ö \sis. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
- { Third American, from 1ith German ed. Edited by 
{ Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, postage free. 
catalogues, covering every branch | | 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any part of —ẽ 
4 he world who will furnish his address. 22 ä—VD— — ——ñ—ä—ʒä—3n. — 
— — 
| 
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Cootatning Diao 
Oommen, Grammar, — — 
boards. Price, 50 cts. 
„ 
—ͤ 
10| 
4. English History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D......., 10 
5. Greek By J. H. Vincent, D. D.. 10. 
— A. D. Vail, D.D......... 
emo: 0 Chautau terar 
| om : at No en Think of the B 
0 9, William Cullen Bryant......................... 16 
| | | 
. Asiatic tory: China, Corea, Japan. Rev. 
; GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on — Wm. r 10 
| lication. Bchiool Supplics val kinds, 35. Outlines General History. By J. H. Vin- 
2 — af OYES & 00. 36. Assembly Bible Outlines. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 10 
Boston, Mass. 37. Assembly N -School 
Ss: Teachers. By J 
) 


